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SOURCE BOOKS 

The most thorough treatment of assodationism from 
the historian's standpomt, singularly enough, is by an 
Italian and is writtai in French. 'La psychologie de 
Tassociation/ by Luigi Ferri (1883), gives a very ade- 
quate and balanced presentation of the movement in 
Britain from Hobbes to Spacer. In Ferri's summary 
of the preciursors of the school there is rather'too little of 
Hobbes and too much of Berkeley. One may deem his 
treatment' of James Mill too brief as compared with the 
emphasis laid on J. S. Mill and Bain. These are in the 
main attributable to the author's personal equation. 

Not so defensible is his dismissal of Lewes in a brief 
paragraph, as a broad-minded followa: of Spencer, " who 
did not devote his attention specially to the association 
doctrine, which he nevertheless accepts as a part of the 
more general doctrine of experience, together with evolu- 
tion, which extends it indefinitely."^ Apart from this 
single instance his perspective is well drawn, and his 
portrayal of the main features of each writer is good. 

About one-third of the book is devoted to a critical esti- 
mate of the theory, and this part is particularly worthy 
of careful examination. Ferri's work is designedly lim- 
ited to British writers, with only passing references to 
others; an exertion is made, possibly from some national 
sentiment, in favor of the Italian writer Zanotti. This 
book has been of more assistance to the present writer 
than any other single work. 

Another very complete history of assodationism is 
found in 'La psychologie anglaise contemporaine,' by J 
Th. Ribot (1870),* which covers the movement from 
Hartley to Lewes in a very adequate manner. As a his- 
tory of Associatiomsm (which it does not claim to be) 
its chief defect is the omission of writers prior to Hartley, 

^P. 217. 2 Revised 1875 and i8g2; also Engl, trans. 
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the total neglect of Thomas Brown, and the madequate 
discussion of Lewes. 

These d^ctencies are all easily explained. Lewes's 
chief works had not appeared when the volume was first 
published; Brown, on account of his afifiliations with the 
Scottish school, did not seem to the author to belong 
among English writers; and, since Ribot's object was to 
portray merely the contemporary status of English psy- 
chology, Hobbes and his successors down to Hume ap- 
peared too remotely connected with the present-day situ- 
ation to be noticed. Ribot's redundancy in other places 
may be explained on the same grounds. The less impor- 
tant and outlying doctrines of the writers from James 
Mill onward are given at greater length than would be 
desirable ware the book concerned with the association 
problem alone. 

Ribot's work has an advantage ova: Ferri's as a his- 
tory, in that his own leaning toward associationism enables 
him to treat the writers of the school with more sympa- 
thetic insight/ 

No general history of associationism has been written 
in Great Britain or America so complete and impartial 
as either of these, though numerous briefer siurveys of 
the movement have appeared and many books and maga- 
zine articles dealing with special periods and writers. 
Only those of most importance from the historical stand- 
point need be mentioned. ^ 

The article on ' Association of Ideas ' in the Encydo- 
\ pedia Britannica, Ninth Edition, written by G. Croom 
« Robertson, though far briefer than Ferri or Ribot, is 

^ This is a real advantage only when combined with the historical 
instinct, as is the case with Ribot Lewes's ' History of Philosophy * 
exhibits the disadvantages which may attend such agreement — ^it 
serves as an excuse for criticizing at length the minor points of 
difference between the historian and the authors examined. In the 
present work personal criticisms are confined to the footnotes; the 
criticisms in Uie text are based on the general consensus of asso- 
ciationism. 
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perhaps the most adequate treatment of the association 
mov^nent as a whole and the prind|des for which it 
stands. It covers the field from Aristc^e down to Spen- 
cer thoroughly, with not a sentence of irrelevant matter. 
Lewes is omitted, possibly because the article was writ- 
ten before his chief work (the 'Problems') iqjpeared. 
Tlie synopsis and critique of the various conceptions of 
the associative principles contained in this article have 
been of great hdp to the present writa*, especially in the 
preparation of chapters IX and X. The artide is re- 
fmnted in Robertson's ' Philosophical Remains.' ^ 

In the Britannica, Eleventh EdUion, the same article 
appears in somewhat condensed form, with a new section 
on recent criticisms of the school. The original article is 
preferable. Mention should also be made of the special 
examination of the several associationist writers found 
in the Britanmca under their names. Most of these arti- 
cles are very full and written from a broad standpoint; 
Bain and Spencer are missing from the list in the Ninth 
Edition, as they were still living when the work was pre- 
pared; they are included in the Eleventh, 

The treatment in all the other English and American 
encyclopedias (usually under ' Association of Ideas ') is 
too brief to be of mudi service^ except to outline the doc- 
trine; the same may be said of the articles ' Association 
of Ideas ' and ' Associationism ' by G. F. Stout in Bald- 
win's Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. The 
German Konversations-Lexika include only brief notices ; 
the French Grande encyclopMie has a good summary by 
Ribot, also rather condensed. 

Histories of philosophy by German writers treat the 
association movement very inadequately, on account of 
the overshadowing influence of Kant and his school on 
German thought. Ueberweg's work devotes omsiderable 
q>ace to the individual writers, and is a good reference 

ipp. 102 ff. 
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work for this as for other movements. A most satisfac- 
tory historical treatment so far as the date of its publica,- 
tion permits is found in * Speculative Philosophy in the 
Nineteenth Century/ by J. D. Morell (1846);^ another 
satisfactory discussion appears in the 'Histoire de la 
philosophie, les probl^mes et les ecoles/ by Paul Janet and 
Gabriel S6ailles (1887-8).' G. H. Lewes's 'History of 
Philosophy' (1845-6)^ takes a s5rmpathetic attitude but 
is quite inadequate as a view of the whole movement, 
though the treatment of Hartley is exceptionally good; 
Brown and James Mill are omitted altogether, and the 
later writers are only referred to briefly.* 

The precursory period, from Aristotle to Hobbes, is 
covered exhaustively in an essay by Sir William Hamilton, 
appended as a Note to his edition of Reid's 'Works.' 
This is based on an earlier work by J. G. E. Maass,^ but 
contains many ind^endent citations. S. T. Coleridge's 
essay on the early phase of associationi^tn in his ' BiMio- 
graphia Literaria ' (1847) ^^ quite imtrustworthy. Victor 
Cousin's ' Philosophie sensationiste de la 18"^ si^le ' is 
especially good in its treatment of Hobbes. 

'David Hartley and James Mill,' by G. S. Bower 
(1881) gives an excellent summary of the association 
theory of these two writers, with some discussion of the 
younger Mill and of Spencer. While numerous magazine 
articles have appeared on the latest phase of associa- 
tionism,* and several important works have been written 

1 Revised 1858. 

2 Engl, trans. 1902. 

^ Several revisions to 1880. 

* See Bibliography at end of this volume for other histories which 
are helpful in their discussion of specific periods or writers. 
Robert Blakey's treatment of Hartley and the other earlier writers, 
in his * History of the Philosophy of Mind ' (1848), Vol. HI, may be 
cited as an excellent specimen in every respect of what an historical 
review should not be. 

5 Hamilton refers to this as Maass's 'Beytraege' (1792). I am 
unable to find the work. 

* See Bibliography. 
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from a controversial standpoint, there is nothing to be 
i^>ecia]ly recommended which covers the history of this 
period. 

Interesting reviews of the eq>erimaital investigation 
of association, which has recently become prominent, and 
its relation to the olda: doctrine, are to be found in 
V L' Association des id£es,' by E. Qiq>ar&de (1902), the 
' Essai critique et thtorique sur Passodation en psycho- 
logies by Paul Sollier (1907), and ^The Psychology of 
Association,' by Felix Arnold (1906). 



CHAPTER I 

DAVID HARTLEY AND THE EARLIER 

ASSOCLATIONISTS 

J. Hartley's General Standpoint 

David Hartley (1705-1757) was a contemporary of 
Hume and began his work on association before the pub- < 
lication of Hume's philosophical writings. Like Locke 
he was a ph}rsidan and well versed in several sciences. 
His chief work^ the ' Observations on Man, his Frame, 
his Duty, and his Expectations/ appeared in 1749, tea 
years after the ' Treatise ' and one year after the ' En- 
quiry ' of Hume. But according to the preface he had 
been for about eighteen years considering the power of 
association, having been led to do so first by hearing of 
Gay's theory, and later by reading the ' Dissertation ' 
itself. Prior to the ' Observations,' he published anony- 
mously a short treatise in Latin^ entitled ' Conjecturae 
quaedam de sensu, motu, et idearum generatione,' giving 
in concise form a psychological analysis based on asso- 
ciation.^ 

The two fundamental points in Hartley's theory of 
mind are ( i ) his attempt to trace a close correspond^ce 
between mental and neural activity in terms of vibra- 

1 The * Conjecturae ' appeared without date, and there is no direct 
evidence fixing the year, which is believed to be 1731. Its 22 
propositions and many of the corollaries and cases are stated in 
almost equivalent language with the first portion of the ' Observa- 
tions,' so there can be no question of the authorship; but the dis- 
cussion in the 'Conjecturae' is much briefer. Citations are from 
the reprint by Parr {Metaphysical Tracts) of the 'Conjecturae,' 
and from the fourth edition of the ' Observations,' London, 1801. 

6 
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lions/ and (2) his elaboration of all experience according 
to the principles of association. Hartley's doctrine of 
vibraticms, tiiou^ it suggests certain modem theories 
of ps)rchological parallelism, was not their direct pre- 
cursor. The modes of neural activity were so littie known 
in Hartie/s time that it would be difficult to restate his 
doctrine in modem physiological tains. Even Joseph 
Priesdey; the disciple and editor of Hartiey, who upheld 
most of his other views, omitted the passages re- 
ferring to the vibration theory in his abridged edi- 
tion of the ' Observations.' But Hartiey's theory of 
association, itself a natural development of the earlier 
attempts, was widely noticed and became the starting- 
point for later developments of the association psy- 
chology. 

The ^ Observations on Man ' is divided into two parts, 
Ae first comprising Hartiey's psychology (" observations 
on the frame of the human body and mind "), the second 
his ethics and theology ('' observations on the duty and 
expectations of mankind"). Only the former concerns 
us here. The work consists of a series of propositions, 
demonstrations, and corollaries — a literary form sugges- 
tive of Spinoza, and rather surprising in a treatise so 
thoroughly grounded on empiricism. 

Hartley starts by dividing man into body and mind. 
Body is subject to investigations of the same sort '' as the 
other parts of the external material world." Mind is 
^' that substance, agent, principle, etc., to which we refer 
the sensations, ideas, pleasures, pains, and voluntary mo- 
tions." ^ He divides experience, or ' internal feelings,' 
into sensations and ideasi '^ Sensations are those internal 
feelings of the mind which arise from the impressions 
made by external objects upon the several parts of our 

^Compare Aristotle's use of «<vvf in both a physical and a 
mental sense, p. 26. 
2'*Obs.,' Pt I, introd. 
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bodies/ All our other internal feelings may be called 
ideas." "The ideas which resemble sensations are 
called ideas of sensation; all the rest may therefore be 
called intellectual ideas; " and he proposes to show that 
" the ideas of sensation are the elements of which all the 
rest are compounded." Pleasures and pams are either 
sensations or ideas, all experiences being " attended with 
some degree either of pleasure or pain." ^ Hartley ex- 
pressly excludes reflection as a separate source of ideas, 
and m this way seeks to make his analysis simpler than 
Locke's. 

In addition to the elements of experience (sensations 
and ideas), he assumes that the human mmd is endowed 
with certain faculties, namely, " memory, imagination or 
fancy, understanding, affection, and will," » by means 
of which the elements are transformed. One must also 
consider the motor phenomena of the body in connection 
with mental ei^rience. The motions of the body, he 
says, are of two kinds, automatic and voluntary; the 
former " are those which arise from the mechanism of the 
body in an evident manner," while the latter are " those 
which arise from ideas and affections, and which there- 
fore are referred to the mind." * He proposes, then, (i) 
to lay down the general laws " according to which the 
sensations and motions are performed " and " ideas gen- 
erated"; (2) to apply these laws in turn to each sort 
of sensation and motion; and (3) to 24>ply them further 
to the genesis of each particular sort of idea, such as 
memory, imagination, etc. A fourth problem, whidi Am.:^ 
not concern us here, is to furnish a history and iinljptr^ 
of the different classes of pleasures and pains.* 

Sensations, according to Hartley, are due to 
in the small particles of white medullary subsfc 

^ Note the advance over Hume in this distinction 
pnysical impressions or stimuH and the resulting sensr 
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brain, spinal cord, and nerves, occasioned by '^ external 
objects impressed upon the senses." ^ But these vibra- 
tions are of a corporeal nature, while sensations and ideas 
are of a mental nature; and it is impossible, he afi&rms, 
to discover in what way the former ' cause or are con- 
nected with' the latter — a statement which distinctly 
r^udiates the materialistic standpoint. 

The genesis of ideas is attributed to the fact that 
*^ sensations, by being often repeated, leave certain ves- 
tiges, types, or images of themselves "; * and that sensory 
vibrations beget in the brain substance ^' a disposition to 
diminutive vibrations . . . corresponding to themselves." ' 
These dispositions are the physical basis of ideas, and 
the ideas themselves occur and recur as the vestiges are 
stimulated and set in vibration. Ideas thus formed are 
called simple ideas of sensation, though they ^^are not 
entirely simple, since they must consist of parts, both 
coexistent and successive, as the generating sensations 
themselves do." * The intellectual ideas are complex to a 
greater degree. 

2. Hartley* s Conception of Association 

This brings Hartley to the law of association. '^ Any 
sensations, A, B, C, etc., by being associated with one 
another a sufficient number of times, get such a power 
over the corresponding ideas, a, b, c, etc., that any one 
of the sensations. A, when impressed alone, siball be able 
to excite in the mind b, c, etc., the ideas of the rest." * 
The succession of sensations is due solely to the order of 
sense impressions, and is not included in the law: a sen- 
sation A, however frequently it has occurred in connec- 
tion with another sensation B, does not recall the latter, 
but only the corresponding idea b. But an idea (like a 

1 Prop. IV. 2 Prop. VIII. • Prop. IX. 

* Prop. VIII. • Prop. X. 
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sensation) may serve to recall an idea; thus if a number 
of ideas, a, b, c, d, etc., have occurred often together, 
then the recurrence of one of these^ such as a, *^ will fre- 
quendy bring in all the rest, b, c, d, etc., and so associate 
all of them together still farther." ^ 

Similarly, he finds that association includes ^ muscular 
motions ' in the same way as ideas. and sensations, and 
finally generalizes his law so as to include all three 
phenomena: '^ If any sensation A, idea B [6], or mus- 
cular motion C [/>"], be associated for a sufficient num- 
ber of times with any other sensation D, idea E [e], or 
muscular motion P [^L it will at last excite d, the simple 
idea belonging to the sensation D, or the very idea E 
[e\, or the very muscular motion F [<^]; "* it cannot 
by association '' excite the real sensation D, because the 
impression of the sensible object is necessary for this 
purpose." ^ 

This is the law of successive association. Hartley finds 
that it can be extended to include simultaneous associa- 
tion of complex experiences also. Thus, if a sensation 
A be associated at different times with different sensations 
Bf C, D, etc., one at a time, then A will at last be able to 
raise their ideas, b, c, d, etc., all together, — ^unless, in- 
deed, they belong to the same region of the brain, in 
which case, he says, ''A will raise up something inter- 
mediate between them." Again, if a compound idea, 
a + b + c + d, due originally to a compound impres- 
sion, ^4 + fi + C + />, be called up in any way, its parts, 
by the fact of their being repeated together, tend to be 
still more closely associated. " Simple ideas of sensation 
must run into clusters and combinations by association, 

1 Prop. XII, 5. 

2 Prop. XX, cor. 7. The lower case letters in brackets represent 
ideational elements, and Greek letters represent muscular equiva- 
lents; these should be substituted to carry out consistently the 
symbolism which Hartley himself suggests. 

« Ibid. 
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and these will at last coalesce into one conqdez idea, by 
the aM>foach and commixture of the several conqxnmd- 
ing parts; . .' . many of our intdlectual ideas . . . 
are in fact thus composed of parts, which by d^;rees 
coalesce into one complex idea." ^ '^ As simple ideas run 
into complex ones, by association, so complex ideas run 
into decomplex ones by the same; but the union in the 
latter case is not so close and permanent." * 

According to Hartley, theft, the sole basis of association 
k contiguity; and he limits it to contiguity in time. 
Sensations must be simultaneous or in immediate succes- 
sion in order that one may bring up the idea of the other; 
ideas must have occurred together or in close succession 
in order that one may bring up one or all of the others. 
His view seems to be that contiguity in space is no part 
of the mental law: if spatially contiguous objects are 
more likely to be soised at the same time or successively 
than objects which lie far apart, this is a physical 
phenomenon; wheth^ the objects be distant or adjacent, 
it is the simultaneity or succession of their impressions 
that leads to the association, not their space relation. 

Hartley ignores the law of resemblance altogether. 
The only resemblance which he recognizes is that be- 
tween the sensation and its corresponding idea. An idea 
does not recall simUar ideas, but the same idea is re- 
peated, and with it are associated others formerly expe- 
rienced conHguously; a sensation recalls only its corre- 
sponding idea (the faint copy of itself), or ideas con- 
tiguously related to it in the past. Hartley is able to do 
without the law of resemblance because he bdieves that 
conq)lex sensations and ideas are resolvable into simpler 
elements, and that these elements are actually rq)eated. 
What we generally call the resanblance of one eq>erience 
to anotha: is for him only the presence of certain id»- 
tical simple elements in two complex experiences. 

^ Prop. XII, cases i, 4. 5. • * /Wrf., cor. 4. 
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On the other hand the function of habit pla}^ an im.— 
portant part in his analysis of the associative process. 
Experiences, whether sensations or ideas or a group in- 
cluding both, when they have been frequently associated 
together tend to recall one another more readily; and a 
group of simultaneous experiences, by frequent recur- 
rence as an associated group, tend to a firmer union, and 
at length become a single complex experience. Habit or 
repetition, then, tends to strengthen any union founded 
on contiguity of experience, and makes the succession 
more ready and the grouping more unitary. 

Hartley broadens the conception of association by in- 
cluding tibe motor side in his discussion. He holds that 
muscular movements form associations of the same sort 
as the associations between ideas, so that the recurrence 
of one tends to reinstate others which formerly succeeded 
it. And he extends this notion so as to cover a general 
association between sensations, ideas^ and movem^its: 
the recurrence of a movement may recall an idea for- 
merly associated with it; or the recurrence of a sensation 
or idea may bring about the repetition of a movement. 

Thus Hartley is able to formulate his explanation of 
volition in psychophysical terms. The notion of an asso- 
ciation between experiences and human activity permits 
him to treat conative phenomena in the same way as 
intellectual and affective phenomena, a possibility which 
earlier analysis had overlooked. Himie had suggested 
that habit promotes facility in the performance of any 
action; but he did not analyze voluntary activity in 
terms of association, and he seems to hav^ believed the 
mind capable of imagining and acting freely and arbi- 
trarily apart from the force of association.^ 

In HarUey for the first time we find the principle of 
association stated broadly enough to cover the entire field 
of himian experience and activity. In his subsequent 

1* Treat./ Bk. I, Pt I, §4; *Enq./ §8; and elsewhere. 
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anal}rsis he proceeds to apply this princq)le to the dis- 
covery of elementary mental phenomoia, first taking up 
sttisation and resolving i4)par^itly simple sensations into 
more elementary units. 



3. Hartley's Applications of the Principle 

Hartley accepts the classical view that the senses are 
five in number. ^ Heat, cold, and pressure/ as well as 
pain, he considers qualities of the sense of touch, or ^ feel- 
ing.' ^ Much of his anal}^is pf sensation is concerned 
with the vibration theory, but the princ4>les of associa- 
tion are sailed in accounting for the knowledge of space 
relations through each sense. Take touch, for instance. \ 
^^ The ends of the fingers give us so much more predse ; 
information concerning the tangible qualities of bodies 
than . . . the ends of the toes" on account of the 
custom of '^ rubbing the ends of the fingers against the ; 
tangible object"; * this is the efifect of 'practice and 
habit,' that is, association. Again, in touch '^ distance is 
judged of by the quantity of motion, and figure by the 
relative quantity of distance "; * we learn " what is the 
distance of the part touched from the mouth, nose, shoul- 
der, elbow, or any other remarkable part, ... by pass- 
ing frequratly from the mouth, nose, etc., to the part 
imder consideration "; * " we shall also, supposing us to 
have arrived at a sufficient degree of voluntary power 
over the musdes, be able at once to put our hand upon 
the part on which the impression is made "; ** an appli- 
cation of the motor aspect of the associative law. In 
sight '^ we judge of motion by the motion of the pictures 
on the retina, or of our eyes in following the objects "; * 
position is judged by the part of the retina on which the 
stipiulus fdls. 

1 Prop. XXIII. 2 Ibid, » Prop. XXX. 

* Prop. XXXI. » Ihid. « Prop. LVIII. 
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Visual size and distance are determined chiefly by the 
picture on the retina being larger when the magnitude, in 
terms of touchy is the same, etc.-; but he specifies five 
^ associated circumstances ' which at times influence the 
judgm^it: '^ the number of objects which intervene, the 
degree of distinctness in which the minute parts are seen, 
the degree of brightness, the inclination of the optic axes 
[convergence] , and the conformation of the eye [accom- 
modation] ." ^ Hearing gives us little notion of distance, 
except in visual terms.^ 

Hartley finds in each sense certain closely associated 

elanents of pleasures and pain; and in every sensory 

I eiq)erience certain ideas are bound up with sensation, so 

that the portion of the experience contributed by the 

sense is relatively small. 

Passing to complex mental phenomena, Hartl^ takes 
a broader view than Locke, Berkeley, or Hume. The 
chief concern of these writers being epistemological, they 
deal mainly with intellectual phenomena, while Hartley 
constantly introduces the motor side, both voluntary and 
involuntary, and devotes much attention to the analysis 
of the affective consciousness. 

The association of ideas with words is a fundamental 

q>eration in man, according to Hartley; and this is the 

first type which he ei^amines. '^ Words and phrases," he 

says, ^' must excite ideas in us by association," and by 

this means alone.^ Words may be considered '^ (i) as 

impressions made upon the. ear; (2) as the actions of 

the organs of speech; (3) as impressions made upon the 

eye by characters; (4) as the actions of the hand in 

writing."* Their use is learned in the order named. 

I From an early age, ^^ many sensible impressions and in- 

I tanal feelings are associated with particular words and 

; phrases, so as to give these the power of raising the cor- 

^ Ibid. 2 Prop. LX VI. 

• Prop. LXXIX. * Ibid. 
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responding ideas." Thus, the name of a visible object ^^ 
— for instance, the child's nurse — " is pronounced and , 
repeated by the attendants to the child more frequently / 
when his eye is fixed upon the nurse than when upon; 
other objects. . . . The association, therefore, of the 
sound nurse with the picture of the nurse upon the retina ' 
will be stronger than that with any other visible impres- ! 
sion, and thus overpower all the otiier accidental associa- . 
tions."^ The association is made more definite by 
changes in the ^ non-essentials ' of the object, as when 
the nurse appears in difiFerent surroundings, different 
dress, etc.; these conflicting associations tend to neu- 
tralize one another and strengthen the main association 
with the word. The other sorts of words, the speech- 
motor, visual, and hand-motor, fix and extend the ^' ideas 
and significance of words and phrases by new associa- 
tions." * 

This genetic analysis has a very modem flavor. In • 
another place he points out the results of repeated verbal 
associations with objects; in the end the connection be- 
comes so strong that when the sensations of the objects 
are felt, '^ they lead by association to the words express- 
ing them, and thus we can distinguish " qualities ^^ and 
declare in words what each is." • 

The two phases of belief, assent and dissent, he defines ; 
as ^^ those very complex internal feelings which adhere ; 
by association to such clusters of words as are called ; 
propositions J' * Rational assent to any proposition is ^' a 
readiness to afiirm it to be true, proceeding from a close 
association of the ideas suggested by the proposition, with 
the idea . . . belonging to the word truth''; while 
^' practical assent is a readiness to act in such a manner 
as the frequent vivid recurrency of the rational assent dis- 
poses us to act." ' 

1 Prop. LXXX. 2 Prop. LXXIX. » Prop. XXXIV. 

* Prop. LXXXVI. » Ibid. 
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Passing on to the emotions or passions, Hartley de- 
clares them to be merely "aggregates of simple ideas 
miited by association "; their constituent ideas are 
" traces of the sensible pleasures and pains " which 
" make up by their number and mutual influence upon 
one another for the faintness and transitory nature of 
each singly taken."* The will itself is only "a desire 
or aversion sufficiently strong to produce an action that 
is not automatic." It follows from this that the will is 
' mechanical/ if we understand this term to include that 
which takes place by association.^ 

It is at this point that Hartley takes up the analysis 
of memory and imagination. When we consider that not 
only Aristotle but all of Hartley's forebears made use 
chiefly of memory to expound and illustrate the princi- 
ples of association, the lateness of its appearance in 
Hartley's exposition is striking. The reason seems to 
be that while he has hitherto been discussing ideas as 
faint copies of sensations, he is now led to consider the 
concrete complex experiences which constitute actual 
recollections. 

Memory is " that faculty by which traces of sensa- 
tions and ideas recur, or are recalled, in the same order 
and proportion, accurately or nearly, as they were once 
presented." ^ The special problem is, how we can recol- 
lect accturately a very complex experience, say of looo 
particulars, fitting each memory image into its proper 
place. Hartley supposes the elementary facts to be im- 
pressed first, so that the child, for instance, will recall a 
mass of detached circmnstances; gradually, by repetition 
of * clusters ' of sensations, the memory is extended to 
clusters and chains of ideas, and in the same way these 
groups come to be associated by repetition, and so united 
in memory. The growth of memory is aided by verbal 
associations; and certain associations — ^wrong ones — ^are 

1 Prop. LXXXIX. 2 jbid. 8 Prop. XC. 
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prevented by ^' ideas of inconsistency^ impossibility, and 
by methods of reasoning."^ We distinguish a memory 
from an imagination partly by the greater vividness of 
the clusters of ideas which make up the former^ but prin- 
cipally by ^' the readiness and strength of the associations 
by which they are cemented together." * And similarly 
we distinguish a remembered sensation (one which we 
know we have had before) from a new one by the fact 
that '^ the parts, associates, etc., of that which we remem- 
ber strike us more strongly, are suggested by each other, 
and hang together, which does not hold of the new."* 
So too, a lessened vividness of manory suggests to us 
a greater lapse of time since the original impression oc- 
curred, and vice versa — ^which accounts both for the 
time reference of memories and for erroneous references 
in certain cases where the connection is disproportionately 
strengthened by interest and other influences. 

The * faculty ' of memory thus turns out to be no new 
form of intuition; it is not a mind within the mind, or 
an " eye within the eye," to quote Hartley's simile, but 
only a name for certain distinctive eiq)eriences, differen- 
tiated by peculiarities of 'Wividness and connection in 
the ideas, with the other associates " peculiar to recollec- 
tion.* 

Hartley's view of the practical working of voluntary 
recollection is stated in language not imlike Aristotle's: 
" When a person desires to recollect a thing that has 
escaped him, suppose the name of a person or visible 
object, he recalls the visible idea^ or some other associate, 
again and again, by a voluntary power, the desire gen- 
erally magnifying all the ideas and associations, and thus 
bringing in the association and idea wanted at last. How- 

^Ibid. Ubid. ^ Ibid. 

^Ibid, It is interesting to note the counter-criticism from an 
opposing standpoint, that there is no such ** faculty as association 
at all : it is only memory with a new name " (Blakey, * History of 
the Philos. of Mind/ Vol. Ill, p. 287). 
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ever, if the desire be great, it changes the state of the 

brain and has an opposite effect, so that the desired idea 

does not recur till all has subsided — perhs^s not even 

^ then."^ He takes pains to declare that the voluntary 

power here mentioned is " of the nature of memory," — 

that is, voluntary recollection proceeds according to the 

same principles of association; and in fact, ^^ the whole 

powers of the soul may be referred to the memory, when 

taken in a large sense," ^ namely, as an ideal copy of 

sensation. 

Imagination, or fancy, is ^'the recurrence of ideas, 

^o^ * especially visible and audible ones, in a vivid manner, but 

^ without any regard to the order observed in past facts." ' 

(S^x"^ , " Every succeeding thought is the result eiUier of some 

^' , new impression or of an association with the preced- 

> ing; " * so that the laws of association hold for the im- 

'^ agination, except where a new sense impression interrupts 

*. the flow. Dreams, which he analyzes at considerable 

* length, are deducible from impressions and ideas, gen- 

' erally those recently received, and from their sequence 

according to associative principles; they are also dq>end- 

ent upon impressions due to the present ^' state of the 

body, particularly of the stomach and the brain." ^ The 

dreamer supposes his dream states to be real, that is, to , 

be actual sensations, because he has no other reality to 

compare them with; for this reason, and because of ^' the 

increased heat of the brain " in sle^, dream experiences 

• are more vivid than the ideas of our waking life. We 

do not notice their inconsistencies, because the associa- 
tions which would lead us in waking life to observe them 
are here excluded, and moreover we pass very rs^idly 
< from one thing to another. 

1 /W</., obs. 10. 2 obs. II, 12. « Prop. XCI. 

* Ihid. » Ihxd. 
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4. Deficiencies in Hartley's System 

Strangely enough. Hartley does not foUow up his dis- ', 
ciission of imagination and dreams with any specific \ 
analysis of the ' understanding ' in its highest manif esta- ! 
tion, namely, reasoning. Instead he proceeds to consider 
abnormalities of reason and the intellect of the lower 
animals, and this completes his survey, except for a final 
chs^ter, which contains an over-minute analysis of intel- 
lectual pleasures and pains.^ The discussion of assent 
and dissent, already mentioned, takes us through judg- 
ment and belief. One would expect from so acute a 
thinker as Hartley some treatment of the relation betweei ! 
trains of imagination and trains of reasoning, if nothing 1 
more; and this we do not find anywhere. The relation 
between reasoning and other ideational trains is a vital 
ix>int in the empirical psychology, and serves more than 
anjrthing else to sq>arate it from the rational school; the 
f aUure to analyze reasoning is probably the greatest de- 
fect in Hartley's work, regarded from his own standpoint 

Hartley's discussion of volition, though more adequate ; 
than that of his predecessors, is scattered about in various • 
places and is nowhere brought together in a summary. > 
But against this deficiency must be set the fact that the 
wiU is brought into vital relation with muscular activity 
in graeral, and that the motor theory is worked out 
along associational lines for the first time. Hartley's 
treatment of sensory pleasures and pains is too brief and 
fragmentary to be satisfactory, especially whra contrasted 
with his minute analysis of ideational pleasures and pains. 
Tha'e is also a certain artificiality in his analysis of 
memory: he assumes that all the elementary eiq)eriences 
must be learned first, before we can begin to reodl groups 
of events and successive eiq)eriences. This view could 
iscarcely satisfy those who repeated the analysis from the 

iCh. 4. 
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same associational point of view. At times also Hartley's 
attention is arrested by rather superficial associations^ and 
he attempts to explain important phenomena in terms 
of these, instead of probing deeper. His theory of the 
origin of shame ^ is an instance of this. 

Without ignoring these and other failures and uneven- 
nesses in Hartley's analysis, we should give full credit 
to his work for its tremendous advance over all his 
predecessors. His is the first attempt at a consistent and 
exhaustive application of association to all experience 
and activity. He aims to explain our entire mental life 
in terms of the fusion and succession of elementary ex- 
periences. The sole data used are sensations and their 
ideational replica. A single principle serves to account 
for the transformation of these elements into higher com- 
plexes and the transition from one conscious state to the 
next. 

5. Other XVIIIth Century Associationists 

i^'or about seventy years after the publication of Hart- 
ley's ' Observations ' there was only one attempt at a 
thorough anal}^is of consciousness on the basis of associa- 
tion. /But the influence of his work and of the earlier 
formulations of the theory was manifest in many direc- 
tions. Thomas Reid and other writers of the Scottish 
movement, while they combated associationism as a doc- 
trine, nevertheless paid due regard in their psychology 
to the laws of the association of ideas as formidated by 
Hume and Hartley. More notable was the influence of 
the theory upon a number of thinkers who applied the 
associative principles to the analysis of special topics. 
Among these writers, Tuckei^ Priestley, Alison, and 
Erasmus Darwin deserve special mention. 

A larger group tacitly assume the results of the asso- 
ciational analysis or show its influence in their work. 

1 Prop. LXXIII. 
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The utilitarian doctrine^ for example, with its empirical 
development of ethics, springs from the same attitude 
toward nature as assodationism and proceeds upon the 
same underljdng presuppositions. It is beyond the scope 
of our study to trace the obscure and implicit connections 
wliich abound in the literature of that time. Referaice 
^should be made, however, to the writings of Smith, 
Bektmam, and the Belshams, who manifest the spirit of 
the association school in several outlying fields without 
adding especially to the psychological analysis itself.^ 

Abraham Tucker (1705-1774), a lawyer, repeats the 
associational analysis of mind exhaustively, with some 
new features, in a voluminous work bearing the quaint 
title ^ The Light of Nature Pursued ' (1768), which seeks 
to derive the principles of morality from eiq)erim«ital 
data. His standpoint is more in agreement with Locke 
than with Hartley, whom he criticizes particularly for 
regarding the mind as merely a passive receiver of im- 
pressions. Tucker reverts to Locke's position in attribut- 
ing ideas to reflection as well as sensation. 

Association occurs with both classes of ideas. '' From 
.ideas thus received by sensation and reflection," he sa)rs, 
^^ there grows a new stock, framed up of these as of so 
many materials, by their uniting together in various as- 
semblages and connections." ' Tucker gives the generic 

^Adam Smith (1723-1790) in both economics and ethics; sec 
•The Wealth of Nations' (1776), and 'Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments* (1761). Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) in jurisprudence and 
ethics ; see especially his ' Principles of Morals and Legislation ' 
(1789), and 'Table of the Springs of Action/ Rev. Thomas •, 
Belsham ( 1750^^29 )^ an- ardent, arimirpr of. Hartley, m^philosophy 
"aiid ellucs. 'In his 'Elements of the Philosophy 6f the Mind and 
of Moral Philosophy' (1801) he endeavors to reduce the basis of 
association to pleasure (pp. 208-9). His brother, William Belsham 
(1752-1827X furnishes less systematic contributions in the same 
field: see his 'Essays, Philosophical and Moral' (1799), especially 
essays H, X, and XI. See also the anonymous work entitled 
' Essay on the Nature and Existence of the Material World,' which 
appeared in 1781. 

» Pt. I, ch, 9, art. I, 2d cd. 
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name of combination to this juncture of ideas, which he 
sa3rs includes two sq)arate modes, association and compo- 
sition. Thus Tucker was the first to recognize explicitly 
the difference between a union without alteration of the 
components, and the sort of connection wherein the ideas 

' so '' melt together as to form one single complex idea." ^ 
The latter process, composition, or in modem terms 
fusion, was afterwards developed into the theory of 
mental synthesis or mental chemistry. Tucker's state- 
ment of this principle is perhaps his most important con- 
tribution to the association theory: '^ A compound may 
have properties resulting from the composition which do 
not belong to the parts singly whereof it consists." ^ 

Tucker considers simultaneous combination an earlier 
manifestation than successive combination. The rise of 
the latter he attributes to the fact that clusters of simul- 

o taneous ideas are generally too large to be taken in by 
the mind together; thus only a part of the clusters appear 
at first, but on account of their connection other parts 
or groups are immediately afterwards called up.* There 
is an ' attraction ' between ideas, so that the preceding 
idea generally determines what associate shall £^pear; ^ 
and the association, once formed, cements the ideas to- 
gether. Ideas bearing reference to some purpose in view 
tend in this way to a{q>ear in regular succession; and 
such a succession he terms a trainJ^ '' Our trains once 

' well formed, whatever suggests the first link, the rest 

j follow readily of their own accord." * As assemblages of 
ideas form trains, so trains become connected into 
" courses of thinking." ^ He notes, moreover, that often 
some of the middle terms of a train fall out as the result 

t of frequent repetition — the doctrine of lapsed links.^ 
Reasoning, according to Tucker, is not a separate 

1 Ibid, 2 Ch. 12, art. i ; cf. ch, i, art, 2. « Ch. lo, art. i. 

* Ch. 9, art. 14. ** Ch, 10, art. 3. • Art. 4. 

» Art. I. « Art. 13. 
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faculty, but is the ^^ discerning of the agreemait of two 
ideas between themselves^ by their agre^nait with some 
thii:^." ^ The mental processes usually attributed to the 
SQ>arate faculties of i^prdiension, judgment, and ratio- 
dnaticm, he believes, may be completely described in 
temis of perception,' and there are in reality only two 
modes of parception — imagination and understanding, 
both of which are ^^ acquired by use and practice, . . . 
the latter growing out of the former."' We need not 
follow him in his implication of this analysis to moral 
jmndples. 

Joseph Prusstley (i 733-1804) began his career as a 
clergyman, but left this calling on account of a change in 
theological views. He became a studrat of Hartley's 
work and a follower of his theories.^ In 1775 he pub- 
lished an abridged edition of the ^ Observations on Man,' 
to which he prefaced a series of three essa)rs, defending 
and expounding Hartlesr's theory of association. In par- 
ticular he defends the view that sensation is the only 
source of ideas.' He supplements Hartley's analysis by 
tracing out the d«n»ts of a number of very complex 
ideas, such as the notions of force, time, right and 
wrong, etc. 

Priestley reiterates Tucker's view that maital phe- 
nomena are altered by fusion. As color-mixing, he says, 
produces apparently simple effects of color, so '^ from 
the combination of ideas, and especially very dissimilar 
ones, there may result ideas which, to appearance, shall 
be so different from the parts of which they really con- 
sist, that they shall no more be capable of being analyzed 
by mental reflection than the idea of white." * A whole 
mass of ideas can so completely grow into one, that t£iey 

iCh. II, art. 13. «Art 36, »Ch. 12, art. i. 

* Priestley was for many years interested in chemistry, and is 
noted for having been the first to accomplish the separation of 
oxyffen. 

» Essay 3. • Ibid,, ' Misc. Works/ III, p. 190, ed. of 1818. 
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appear to be only a single idea. Priestley abandoned 
Hartley's vibration theory; but on the other hand he 
assumes that mental phenomena are of the same nature 
as the brain states which underlie them ; this materialistic 
assunq)tion exposed him to much violent criticism^ which 
was directed against Hartley as well. The odium 
theologicum was still very potent, and probably for this 
reason Priestley's support of Hartley hindered rather than 
helped the progress of associationism. 

^CHiBALD Alison (1757-1839), a clergyman, is the 
authoi; of a work on esthetics, entitled ' Essays on the 
Nature and Principles of Taste ' (1790), which was much 
studied during the early part of the nineteenth century. 
In it he traces out the feelings of beauty, sublimity, and 
the like, and attributes them to associations of ideational 
terms with sensations. Matter, he affirms, arouses sen- 
sations, not emotions; ^ the latter arise only through the 
"exercise of the imagination."^ Alison set himself the 
task of examin ing all varieti es of ex p e rience that arouse 
the esthetic feel ings in l iteratur e^ painting ^ scul pture^ etc. , 
and endeavored to s how that thev are based on associated 
el emen ts. He makes no explicit reference to Hartley in 
the ' Essays,' and quotes Locke only once,' when he bor- 
rows a casual anecdote from him. But though he men- 
tions writers of the Scottish school with approval, his own 
position is thoroughly associationistic, and he was largely 
instrumental in famUiarizing students of art and general 
readers with that conception of mental processes. 

Jhe ^ Zoonomia ' (1794) of Erasmus Darwin * (I73I- 
I8o2) is an exhaustive treatise in several voliunes on 
ph3rsiology and medicine. Though chiefly concerned with 
biological questions, it includes a psychophysical theory 
of experience (Pt. I) which is thoroughly associationistic. 
Darwin puts ideas and motion in parallel, and makes asso- 

^ Essay II» ch. i, p. 126, ist ed. ^ I, ch. 2, p. 49 ; cf, p. 410. 

* P. 210. , * Grandfather of Charles Darwin. 
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ciations of ideas the counterpart of associations of mus- 
cular movements. He attributes to the sensorimotor 
being four faculties — irritation^ sensation, volition, and 
association, — which give rise to four classes of ideas and 
movements; the fourth class is less fundamental than 
the others. 

Each of the first three sorts of ideas and movements 
may be associated.^ '^All animal motions which have 
occurred at the same time or in inunediate succession be- 
come so connected that when one of then is produced 
the other has a tendency to accompany or succeed it." ^ 
The same is true of ideas, which are never received 
singly, but alwa3rs in combination : ^' those which belong 
to the same sense seem to be more easily combined into 
synchronous tribes than those which were not received by 
the same sense," ^ We have the power of increasing 
the degree of combination by voluntary rq)etition of the 
ideas, or by repetition of the original sensation.* 

These four writers fill the gap between Hartley and 
Brown. Tucker was the only one of the four who at- 
tempted a thorough analysis, and this marked a return 
to Locke rather than an advance. Yet they were instru- 
mental in spreading the notion of association in scientific 
as well as popular circles. Tucker spoke to the preacher 
and moralist; Alison to the artist and man of letters; 
Darwin to the naturalist and ph3rsician; Priestley to the 
ph3rsical scientist. The attacks of the Scottish school 
also drew attention to the association concept and led to 
further study. But the charges of materialism and 
atheism made many hesitate to adopt the assodational 
standpoint, or even to employ its most evident principles, 
till Brown, whose philosophy was free from any such 
odium, cleared it of the stigma. 

1 Sec la * Sec. 4, art. 7. 

» 15, I, I. * Ibid,, 2. 
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6. Thomas Brown's Standpoint 

J'homas Brown (i 778-1820), who held the chair of 
moral philosophy at the University of Edinburgh, was a 
pupil of Dugald Stewart, through whose teachings he was 
grounded in the traditions of Reid and the Scottish school. 
Later he broke away from the psychology of this school^ 
and in his ' Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind ' (1820) adopts a standpoint akin to the English 
movement. His analysis of consciousness is, in fact, a 
combination of the Scottish and associational viewpoints. 
With the former writers he regards mind as " a substance 
possessing certain qualities, suscq>tible of various affec- 
tions or modifications, which, existing successively as 
momentary states of the mind, constitute all the phe- 
nomena of thought and feeling." ^ These modifications 
he attributes to perception, conception, memory, imagina- 
tion, and rational processes. 

JBut unlike the Scottish psychologists Brown does not 
consider the mental processes special faculties or powers 
of mind. He makes them, like Hartley, manifestations 
of the workings of association. Thus, perception is not 
" a peculiar mental power," but a result of " the power 
of association, by which one feeling suggests or induces 
other feelings that have formerly coexisted with it."* 
He prefers to call this power suggestion rather than 
association, a point which he argues at great length. 

Our consciousness, he claims, is '' far from indicating 
any process of association; and all of which we are con- 
scious at the time of the suggestion itself is the mere 
succession of one feeling to another — ^not certainly of any 
prior process on which this succession l^as dq)ended." ^ 
There is no ' union,' as the term association would imply^ 
among the original sensations; and the ' union ' of intel- 

^ Lcct I, VoL I, p. 13. 2 Lect. 25, I, p. 379- 

8 Lect. 40, II, p. 92. 
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lectual states consists merely in the fact that they succeed 
one another in accordance with the original coexistence or 
succession of sensations/ 

Brown emphasizes particularly the fact of succession 
among ideas, and his use of the term suggestion is partly 
designed to exclude the notion of coexistence and union 
among them. The basis of suggestion he believes to be 
reducible to a single law, proximUy; he does ^' not con- 
sider any influence distinct from that of the mere exist- 
ence of the original feelings themselves in their state of 
proximity to be indicated by our consciousness, or at all 
necessary to the subsequent suggestions."' 

Before going further we should note a fundamental dif- 
ference between Brown's stan(^int and that of Hartley, 
which is really the basis of their disagreement as to the 
terms association and suggestion and of other differ- 
ences which will appear. Hartley, we must remember, 
based mental association on certain supposed relations 
among the ph3rsical conditions underlying consciousness. 
Brown's analysis, on the other hand, was concerned solely 
with the mental phenomena themselves. He aimed to 
describe the sequence of ideas in purely mental terms, 
without reference to the physical concomitants of the 
process. It is not the psychologist's province, he insists, 
to consider the phsrsiological happenings in the nervous 
system or elsewhere. Brown differs on this point not only 
with Hartl^ but with nearly all later assodationists. His 
attitude is a natural result of his early training. Some 
writers have refused to consider him an associationist on 
account of his neglect of the physical side. Yet so rigidly 
and thoroughly does he carry out his principle of sug- 
gestion — ^which is nothing dae iNit aea ec iati on with all : 
ph)rsical reference removed — that he^ seems unquestion- 
ably to belong among the exponents of this doctrine. 
At the same time the consequences of this ultra- 

1 Ihid,, pp. 87-8. « Ibid,, p. 91. 
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psydiological attitude are far-reaching. It alters not only 
the conception of the associative process, but the distinc- 
tion between presentative and representative experiences. 
Other associationists regard ideas as revivals or faint 
copies of anterior sensory experiences; for Brown, repre- 
sentative phenomena constitute an entirely distinct class 
and may not properly be regarded as " mere sensations 
modified or transformed." ^ Not being derivatives, they 
are no more explicable than sensations: '^We may see 
innumerable objects in succession; we may conceive in- 
numerable objects in succession. But we see them be- 
cause we are susceptible of vision; we conceive them 
because we have that susceptibility of ^)ontaneous sug- 
gestion by which conceptions arise after each other in 
regular trains."^ 

7. Brown's Laws of Suggestion 

As already stated, Brown regards suggestion as a suc- 
cession based on some previous proximity. " All sugges- 
tion, as I conceive, may, if our analysis be sufficiently 
minute, be found to depend on prior coexistence, or at 
least on such immediate proximity as is itself, very prob- 
ably, a modification of coexistence."^ But this funda- 
mental principle he amplifies into three Primary Laws of 
Suggestion, namely, resemblance, contrast, and nearness 
in time and space,* thus harking back to the original clas- 
sification of Aristotle. His discussion of these laws is 
wholly by way of illustration and adds little to earlier 
analysis. The reintroduction of contrast as a separate 
form of association is a natural consequence of his stand- 
point: there is no need of reducing it to similarity and 
contiguity if we have no physiological facts to explain; 
and there is little use in attempting such a reduction by 
means of purely mental analysis. 

1 Lect. 33, 1, p. 517. ^ Lect. 41, H, p. 105. 

3 Lect. 35, II, p. II. * Lects. 35-37- 
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Probably the most important contributicm of Brown to 
the association doctrine is his formulation of certain Sec- 
ondary Laws of Association (or Suggestion). In these 
lie sedLS to enimierate the drcumstances^which '^ modify 
the influence of the primary laws, in inducing one asso- 
ciate rather than another." ^ They are nine in number: 

(i) The relative duration of the original sensations: 
^^ The longer we dwell on objects^ the more fuUy do we 
rely on our future remembrance of them." * 

(2) Their relative liveliness: "The parts of a train 
appear to be more closely and firmly associated as the 
original feelings have been more lively." * 

(3) Relative frequency: " The parts of any train are 
more readily suggested in proportion as they have been 
more frequently renewed,"* 

(4) Relative recency: " Events which happened a few 
hours before are remembered whai there is a total forget- 
fulness of what happened a few days before." ^ 

(5) Their coexistence in the past with fewer aUema- 
tive associates: " The song which we have never heard 
but from one person can scarcely be heard again by us 
without recalling that person to our memory." • 

(6) Constitutional differences between individuals 
modify the primary Utws: They give "greater propor- 
tional vigor to one set of tendencies of suggestion than 
to another." ^ 

(7) Variations in the same individual, "according to 
the varying emotion of the hour." ® 

(8) " Temporary diversities of state,** as in intoxica- 
tion, delirium, or illhealth.* 

(9) Prior habits of life and thought — the influence of 
inground tendencies upon any given situation, however 
new or irrelevant the experience may be.^ 
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According to Brown the primary laws " are founded on 
the mere relations of the objects or feelings to each 
other," ^ while the secondary laws indicate the influence 
exerted by circumstances or conditions upon the par- 
ticular application of the primary laws. 

The first four of the secondary laws are sunmied up 
in a single statement: " When the two associate feelings 
have both (together or in immediate succession) been of 
long continuance, very lively, very frequently renewed in 
the same order, and that recently, the tendency to sug- 
gest each other is most powerful." ^ The fifth law might 
well have been included in this statement, and the remain- 
ing laws might readily have beea summed up in another 
generalization. 

8. Brown's Analysis of Mental Phenomena 

Brown's departure from the Scottish faculty psy- 
chology is shown in his structural interpretation of mind. 
Rejecting the division into intellectual and active powers 
— into understanding and will — ^he regards all mental 
phenomena as states (or affections) of mind, and divides 
these states first of all into external and internal,^ The 
former are '^ the result of the laws both of matter and 
of mind — ^impl)dng in external objects a power of affect- 
ing the mind, as well as in the mind a power of being 
affected by them "; the latter " result from the suscq)ti- 
bilities of the mind itself. . . . The affections of the one 
class arise because some' external object is present; the 
affections of the other class arise because some previous 
change in the states of the mind has taken place." ^ The 
external affections are '^ so very sinq)le as to require but 
little subdivision." The internal affections form two 
great classes: "our intellectual states of mind, and our 

1 P. S3. * Ibid,, p. Si. 

« Lcct i6, I, p. 249. * Ihid. 
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emotions." ^ Brown regards the emotions as for the most 
part ^ active/ but he is unwilling to class them specifically 
as active powers or states, — partly because our intel- 
lectual states are essential el«n»ts in the activity of the 
emotionSy partly because some of the emotions '^ cannot 
with propriety in any case be termed active — such as 
grief 9 joy, astonishment . ..the feelings of beauty and 
sublimity," etc.* 

Brown's examination of the various states is lengthy, 
and for the period in which he wrote it is very complete. 
But at times he is lacking in scientific sequaice, and 
owing to his constant reiteration and his wealth of illus- 
tration it is difficult to gra^ his analysis in its entirety. 
The main point of interest in his review of sensations, or 
external states of mind, is the distinction which he makes 
between the sensations proper of each sense, and the asso- 
ciated feelings of resistance and extension, which consti- 
tute our knowledge of the qualities of matter.* Resist- 
ance in itself, and extension as known through resistance, 
are due not to touch, but to the muscles.* Perception is 
^^ only another name ... for the result of [these] 
associations and inferences." ^ We shall see the impor- 
tance of this anal3rsis as developed by later writers. 

His treatment of the internal states is closely bound 
up with the discussion of suggestion, to which he at- 
tributes them. As a result of his anti-physiological atti- 
tude he is led to treat of conception before he takes up 
memory, regarding the former as a simpler type of 
experience. Our memories, in fact, are ^^ nothing more 
than conceptions united with the notion of a certain rela- 
tion of time." * Certain circumstances, such as entering 
a friend's house, suggest that friend.^ This idea he re- 
gards as a conception; it only ^' becomes a remembrance 
^ when we combine with it this feeling of relation — ^the rela- 

1 Ibid., p. 251. 2 /^'(/^ 8 Lects. 22-25. * Lcct. 23, I, pp. 345-7. 
^ Lect. 25, I, p. 382. « Lect. 41, II, p. 107. ^ P. 104. 
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tion which constitutes our notion of time." ^ Conception 
itself is simple suggestion.* Neither conception nor 
memory are voluntary acts of mind: ideas "arise im- 
called; . . . what is termed voluntary recollection . . . 
is nothing more than the coexistence of some vague and 
indistinct desire with our simple trains of suggestion."' 
So too, imagination is not "a voluntary selection and 
combination of images,"* but the result of simple sug- 
gestion: various complex conceptions "may exist to- 
gether, forming one complex feeling, and . . . one part 
of this complexity may suggest one conception while 
another part suggests a different concqption, that may in 
like manner unite and form one harmonizing whole,"* 
which is an imagination. 

This is followed by a discussion of habit, which (with- 
out any apparent reason) Brown makes coordinate with 
conception, memory, and imagination. Habit may be 
considered in two lights, as it "produces a greater tend- 
ency to certain actions, and as it occasions greater facUity 
and excellence in those particular actions." * The forftier 
aspect, the heightened tendency, he attributes to sugges- 
tion: " If feelings tend to produce other feelings in con- 
sequence of former proximity or coexistence, it would 
indeed be most wonderful if habitual tendencies were not 
produced."^ His thought seems to be that when the 
same idea-and-act has occurred frequently in similar con- 
nections, it is on that account more likely to lead to the 
same succeeding idea-and-act. On the mere doctrine of 
chances one may well believe this; but his rejection of 
the physiological side debars him from using the addi- 
tional argument which other associationists appeal to, 
namely, that the repetition itself produces a greater tend- 
ency to reinstate the sequence on account of the modifica- 
tions in the brain state which it induces, whereby the 

1 P. 108. 2 p. 104. 8 p. 114. 4 Lect. 42, II, p. 125. 

» P. 127. « Lect. 43, II, p. 141. ^ P. 144. 
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connection is rendered more close. Brown has already 
mentioned frequency as one of the secondary laws of 
suggestion, and the statement that habit produces a 
greater tendency is only a reiteration of this generaliza- 
tion. 

More satisfactory is his attanpt to describe the greater 
facility of performance produced by habit. In striving to 
perform a certain act for the first time, we make all sorts 
of mistakes, '' in our ignorance of the particular muscles 
and particular quantities of contraction. ... By fre- 
quent rq)etition; however, we gradually learn and remedy 
our mistakes. ... At almost every rq)etition either 
some muscle is left at rest which was uselessly exerted 
before, or the degree of contraction of the same muscles 
is brought nearer and nearer to the desired point." ^ 
Brown does not attempt to show how the useless contrac- 
tions fall out, but he might have done so without dq)art- 
ing from his introspective standpoint.^ His view that 
we may " reduce the habit itself to the mere power of 
association," * however, is rather a reversal of the ordi- 
nary associational position. 

P. Brown's Theory of Relative Suggestion 

Brown distinguishes two sorts of suggestion: simple 
and relative. Simple suggestion, as already noted, is the 
taidency of the mind, on the appearance of a certain ex- 
perience, to call up some other idea by reason of their 
previous proximity. Perception and the representative 
processes just mentioned belong to the province of simple 
suggestion. Neither in percq>tion as such, nor in con- 

1 Pp. 144-5. 

2 He would say that the proper contractions lead to the per- 
formance of the act, and hence to sensations corresponding to the 
previous idea, which is thus reinstated ; while the inappropriate con- 
tractions do not reinforce the idea, and are therefore more likely to 
fall out. 

8Lect. 37, II, p. 52. 
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ception, memory, etc., do we attain the idea of a relation 
existing between different objects of experience. This 
idea of relation is due to relative suggestion. 

Relative suggestion is '^the tendency of the mind 
... by which, on perceiving or conceiving objects 
together, we are instantly impressed with certain feelings 
of their mutual relation." ^ These " feelings of relation 
are states of mind essentially different from our simple 
percq>tions or conceptions of the objects that seem to us 
related, or from the combinations which we form of these 
in the complex groupings of our fancy." ^ They are due 
to '^an original tendency or susceptibility of the mind, 
by which, on perceiving together different objects, we are 
instantly, without the intervention of any other mental 
process, sensible of their relation in certain respects." * 

Brown divides the relations so experienced into two 
general classes: relations of (i) coexisting, and (2) suc- 
cessive objects or feelings^ Under coexistence he specifies 
position, resemblance, degree, proportion, and compre- 
hensiveness or part and whole; * under succession he 
mentions sequence (casual priority and posteriority), and 
causality (antecedent and consequent).*^ The rational 
processes of judgment, reasoning, and abstraction he re- 
duces to cases of relative suggestion." • 

In his treatment of relative suggestion Brown departs 
from the association standpoint. The idea of relation is, 
according to him, an entirely new experience; he does not 
attempt to derive it or in any way correlate it with past 
experiences, as he does in the. case of simple suggestion. 

Brown makes an important contribution to mental 
anal3rsis in pointing out the distinction between our 
experience of related things and our awareness of the 
relation. This distinction brought to light a new prob- 
lem, which later associationism was called upon to solve. 

1 Lect. 51, II, p. 275. 2 i^ct. 45f n, p. 169. 8 Ibid, 

* Lect. 46, II, p. 183. ^ Lcct. 51, II, p. 267. « Ibid, 
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Brown's own solution is not assodational : he goes over 
to intuitionism'when he attributes our awareness of rda- 
tions to an original tendency of the mind. Here again it 
is his ultra-psychological attitude that determines his 
answer. Had he been concerned with physiological cor- 
relates, he would have assumed some plausible process of 
nerve activity, taking place concomitantly with the rise 
of these new ideas of relation ; or he might claim that the 
ideas of relation are not really new t)rpes of eiq)erience, 
but merely modifications of the eiq)erience of related 
sensations. Instead, he makes then something quite dif- 
ferent from any other element of experience.^ 

According to Brown the complex mental states which 
are formed through simple and relative suggestion are 
not merely ' compositions/ but fusions as well. As we 
have seen, earlier writers, such as Tucker and Priestley, 
also conceived of complex experiences as being modified 
so that they become somewhat different from their con- 
stituent elements. Brown states this view very explicitly: 
*^ In this spontaneous chemistry of mind, the compoimd • 
sentiment that results from the association of former feel- 
ings has in many cases, on first consideration, so little * 
resemblance to these constituents of it, as formerly 
[existed] in their elementary state, that it requires the ^ 
most attentive reflection to sq)arate ... the assem- : 
blages which even a few years have produced." ^ This 
notion of mental chemistry was taken up and elaborated ^ 
by John Stuart Mill and other writers. 

Brown's analysis is for the most part very acute, but 
its value is considerably impaired by his rambling style 
of presentation. His illustrations and many of his argu- 
ments are over-rhetorical. The lectures show plainly 

^The present writer considers the rise of 'awareness of diflFer- 
ence' in experience the most difficult problem that confronts the 
association psycholog:^. We shall see how later associationists have 
attempted to explain it. 

2 Lect. 10, I, p. 156. 
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that they were addressed to pupils rather than mature 
thinkers. There is also a constant tendency to emphasize 
the direct agency of Deity, which does not, however, im- 
pair the thoroughness of his insist into the connections 
of mental phenomena. His influence on later writers 
appears to lie especially in four directions: (i) in calling 
attention to the ^secondary' or quantitative laws of 
association; (2) in giving prominence to the muscle sense 
and experiences derived therefrom; (3) in calling atten- 
tion to the experience of * relation '; and (4) in em- 
phasizing the chemical mode of composition as an 
analogy applicable to the phenomena of mental fusion. 



CHAPTER II 

JAMES MILL AND THE LATER 
ASSOCIATIONISTS 

1. James Mill 

The division of the association movemmt into periods 
should not be regarded as sharp and absolute. In pass- 
ing from Hobbes and Locke to Hartley, or from Hartley 
and Brown to the Mills, we find no great break. A 
gradual development and broadening of the fundammtal 
conceptions and a progressive extension of the analysis 
has already been noted. The same is true in the transi- 
tion to the later period. Yet there appear to be suffi- 
cient grounds for grouping the ^ pure assodationists ' into 
two chronological periods. 

The writings of the elder Mill mark the beginning of 
a pew stage of development. The period examined in the 
preceding cluster is marked by a groping after funda- 
mental terms, and by a somewhat desultory or at least 
imsystematic analysis. The writers of the later period 
assume the fundamental notions of association, and their 
task is To" make the analysis more orderly and far-reach- 
ing. It must be remembered that the chief conc^ts of 
the association theory were now well known to English 
readers; that assodationism constituted one of the 
dominant types of philosophy; aiid that systems of 
ethics, esthetics, jurisprudence, economics, and even his- 
tory and theology had been formulated upon an asso- 
dational basis, either avowedly or tacitly.^ The time was 

1 By the writers mentioned in Chapter I — ^Tucker, Alison, Adam 
Smith, Bentham— and their followers. Among the numerous later 
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ripe for a new analysis — ^not merely based on the prin- 
ciple of association^ but conducted in that sequential way 
which association itself invites. 

James Mill (i 773-1836), in early life a clergjmMin of 
the Scottish Chiurch and later employed in the home office 
of the East India Company, undertook this work, and 
infused new life into the association movement. His 
-^Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind' 
r (1829) is the classic of nineteenth century associa- 
tionism, as Hartiey's ' Observations ' is the classic of the 
eighteenth century. Taken in connection with the edi- 
torial notes of Bain and the younger Mill, and interpreted 
in the light of Bain's two volumes on psychology, it con- 
stitutes the most representative treatment of the associa- 
tion psychology. 

James Mill accepts Hartiey's conception of mental 
phenomena rather than Brown's. He gives due emphasis 
to the activity of the brain and nervous system, and 
makes free use of the ph3rsiological concomitants to ex- 
plain and illustrate the principles of mental activity. 
But the influence of Brown's work is shown in many 
parts of his analysis, as well as by several specific refer- 
ences.^ 

Mill adopts a fundamental classification of mental data 
into sensations and ideas, which he considers " two classes 
of feelings," ^ and begins with an investigation of sensa- 
tion. Besides the traditional five senses he notices three 
other sorts of sensation — sensations of disorganization 

writers may be mentioned Sir James Mackintosh (1765-1832) in 
ethics; John Austin (1790-1859) in jurisprudence; George Grote 
(1794-1871), who contributed to the annotated edition of James 
Mill's 'Analysis'; James Martineau (1805-1900) in ethics; E. A. 
Freeman (1832-1892) in history; Sir Henry J. S. Maine (1822- 
1883) in jurisprudence; William B. Carpenter (1812-1885) and 
Henry Maudsley (1835-1918) in physiology. 

^ E.g., ch. I, § 7 ; see also references to Brown in preface to J. S. 
Mill's edition of the 'Analysis.' Page citations below are to this 
edition (London, 1878, 2d ed.). 

2 Ch. 2, p. 52. 
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(physical pain), muscular sensations (^^lich he carefuUy 
distinguishes from tactile) , and saisations in the alimm- 
tary canal (corre^x)nding roughly to what are now 
termed organic or systemic saisations).'^ 

The e]q)eriences derived from these senses are by no 
means simple. ^^ We can not think of the sensation of 
color, without at the same time thinking of something 
colored — of surface or extension, a notion derived from 
atiother sense. . . . Some of the things suggested by the 
sensations of sight, as extension and figure, are suggested 
so instantaneously that they appear to be objects of sight, 
things actually seen." ^ Our notion of any sense is really 
a very complex idea, including as ingredients ( i ) the idea 
of the organ, (2) the idea of the sensation, (3) the idea 
of the object of sensation, (4) the idea oif synchronous 
order of the first two, and (5) the idea of a successive 
order of the third.^ Mill's discussion of sensation is very 
brief, touching only upon the general points needed fur- 
ther along in his analysis. 

The distinction between sensation and idea is introduced 
by the notion of primary memory or the after-image: 
" After I have seen the sun, and by shutting my eyes see ; 
him no longer, I can still think of him. I still have a 
feeling, the consequence of the sensation, which, though 
I can distinguish it from the sensation, ... is yet more ! 
like the sensation than anything else can be; so like, that 
I call it a copy, an image, of the sensation; sometimes a ^ 
representation or trace of the sensation."* This copy 
or trace is conveniently called an idea; and for the 
process he coins the term ideation, analogous to sensa- 
tion.^ Sensations and ideas are the " primary states of 
consciousness "; • but the sensation is more fundamental 

1 Ch. I, § 3, pp. 21-2. 2 ch. I, § p. 19. 

8 He probably refers to both, and has in mind the passage from 
one to the other. 
4 Ch. 2, p. 52. » P. 53. • P. 62. 
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than the idea^ inasmuch as the second occurs '^ only when 
the first has previously existed." ^ 

Mill does not accept the traditional view that ideas 
are always fainter than sensations, though he believes this 
to be usually the case.^ Some ideas are fainter than 
others — ^a condition which is due quite as much to the 
relative remoteness of the original sensation as to the 
relative vividness of that sensation ; ' but it is difficult, he 
says, to compare the relative vividness of sensations, ex- 
cept when they are pleasurable or painful.* This conclu- 
clusion is probably due to his confusing distinctness with 
intensity; he finds that some ideas have as great dis- 
tinctness or prominence in consciousness as some sensa- 
tions, and from this he concludes that they are in no 
degree fainter. 

* 2. James MUPs Conception of Association 

James Mill now passes to the problem of association. 
The order of occurrence of ideas depends on the order 
oif sensations, which is conditioned only by ^^ the order 
established among what we call the objects of nature." ^ 
Sensations occur in synchronous order and in successive 
order; and " it so happens that . . . most of those 
which are observed synchronously are frequently ob- 
served synchronously, most of those which are observed 
successively are frequently observed successively." • 
"Our ideas spring up, or exist, in the order in- 
which the sensations existed of which they are the 
copies." ^ " This is the general law of the association 
of ideas, by which term . . . nothing is here meant to 
be expressed but the order of occurrence." ® Where sen- 
sations have occurred for the most part together, such 
as the smell, appearance, and contact of a rose,*' their 

1 P. SS. 2 Ch. 3, p. 84. ' P. 85. * P. 84. 5 Ch. 3, p. 71. 
• P. 77' ^ P. 78. « Ibid, » P. 79. 
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ideas also spring up together; ^ere they have occurred 
for the most part in succession, as in the rq[>etition of 
the numbers one, two, three, etc./ their ideas also arise 
in succession. 

Mill's detailed exposition of the conditions of associa- 
tion is in striking contrast with the brevity of his pre- 
ceding analysis. '^^ A far greater mmiber of sensations/' 
he says, '^are received in the successive than in the 
S3mchronical order; " and of our ideas, an infinitely 
greater number rise in the successive order.* When we 
speak of the succession of ideas, we are not to suppose 
that any power resides in the earlier over the later; they 
are ^^ only antecedent and consequent, with the additional 
idea that such order is not casual, but to a certain degree 
permanent." ' Of two successive feelings, the suggesting 
and the suggested, the antecedent may be either sensation 
or idea, the consequent is always an idea.^ Often in an 
association, " the antecedent is of no importance farther 
than as it introduces the consequent. In these cases the 
consequent absorbs all the attention and the antecedent 
is instantly forgotten." ' Thus, when we are listening to 
a conversation the sounds which we hear are obliterated 
in the thoughts to which they give rise.® 

There are degrees in association just as there are de- 
grees in sensations and degrees in ideas. Mill finds three 
conditions which modify the degree: An association is 
said to be stronger than another when it is ( i ) ^^ more 
permanent," (2) "performed with more certainty," and 
(3) "performed with more facility."^ "The causes of 
strengdi in association seem all to be resolvable into two: 
the vividness of the associated feelings, and the frequency 
of the association." ^ These two principles of vividness 
and frequency are Mill's substitute for Brown's secondary 
laws. 

1 P. 80. « P. 81. » Ibid. * Ibid, 

» Pp. g8-ioa • P. loi. » P. 82. » P. 83. 
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After frequent repetition of an association, the ideas 
'' sometimes ^ring up in such close combination as not 
to be distinguishable ''; ^ they " seem to run into one 
another, to coalesce, as it were, and out of many to form 
one idea; which idea, however in reality complex, appears 
to be no less simple than any one of those of which it 
is compounded." * Thus, the idea of extension is derived 
from the muscular feelings that arise in connection with 
the movement of different parts of the body; ' and,' our 
ideas of external objects (for example, a tree) are formei^. 
from '^the ideas of a certain niunber of sensations re- 
ceived together so frequently that they coalesce, as it 
were, and are spoken of under the idea of unity." * The 
simple ideas thus combined '^ are so intimately blended 
as to have the appearance, not of a complex, but of a 
simple idea." ^ Further, " some ideas are by frequency 
and strength of association so closely combined that they 
cannot be separated. If one exists, the other exists along 
with it, in spite of whatever effort we make to disjoin^ 
them." * For example, " it is not in our power to think 
of color without thinking of extension, or of solidity with- 
out figure." ^ Such associations he calls inseparable or 
indissoluble. 

Mill examines Hume's three laws of association — con- 
tiguity in time and place, causation, and resemblance — 
in the light of his own theory. Contiguity, he says, 
" must mean that of the sensations " which underlie the 
ideas; * contiguity in time " means the successive order," 
while contiguity in place "means the synchronous 
order." • But Mill has already shown that the ideas 
merely follow the order of the sensations, whether suc- 
cessive or sjmchronous; the law of contiguity thus reduces 
to Mill's more fundamental law of frequency. Causation 
is "the same with contiguity in time, or the order of 

1 P. 90. 2 p. 91. 8 p. 92. * P. 93. « P. 92. 

« P. 93. '' Ibid. « P. 108. • Pp. 109-10. 
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succession." ^ Resemblance is noticed by us only because 
^' we are accustomed to see like things together "; * that 
is, we often experience at the same time a munber of 
similar sensations — ^' whm we see a tree, we generally see 
more trees than one/' etc' — ^and resemblance is thus re- 
duced to Mill's law of frequency. We shall notice pres- 
ently J. S. Mill's wide disagreement with his father on 
this particular point. Association by contrast, according 
to James Mill, is due either to the fact that the contrasted 
objects are both deviations from a common standard (for 
example, a dwarf and a giant), or to the fact that they 
are experienced in succession (pain, followed by pleas- 
urable relief from pain).^ 

Mill concludes by calling attention to the association of 
complex ideas together into a ^ doubly compounded,' or 
^ duplex ' idea.*^ These du(>lex ideas (decomplex ideas in 
Hartley's terminology) may be of all degrees of com- 
plexity. ^^ My complex idea of glass and wood and : 
others compose my duplex idea of a window; " several " 
such duplex ideas '^united together compose my idea 
of a house"; and so on, in increasing complexity, till 
at length we reach the culmination of the series in ^' the 
idea called Every Thing."* 

James Mill's account of the growth of mental com- 
plexity brings out a characteristic which runs throu^ 
his whole analysis and differentiates him quite sharply 
from other associationists — ^namely, the mechanical view 
which he takes of the associative process. The associa- 
tion theory is in the nature of things mechanistic j inas- 
much as it opposes on the one hand the casual or inde- 
terministic h3^thesis of e]q)erience and on the other 
hand the h3^thesis of innate ideas or forms. It con- 
ceives of mind, or e^erience, as a series of mental states, 
united into various complexes and successions, very much 

iP. no. a P. III. ^Ibid. 

*P. 114. 5 P. IIS. ^Pp. 11S-116. 
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as the atoms of the physical universe are united into 
material things and produce material events. Associa- 
tionism, then, may properly be termed mechanistic, be- 
cause it empIo3rs the material pattern for the e^lanation 
of mental phenomena. But material events follow 
chemical principles as well as physical; and most asso- 
ciationists have applied both concepts to mental synthesis. 
James Mill, however, ignores the chemical analogy 
entirely, and practically makes the physical-mechanical 
type his sole pattern for the laws of mental coexistence 
and succession. He does, it is true, notice the seeming 
coalescence of ideas into a complex e^erience which is 
apparently simple.* And if the experience appears to be 
simple, he might consistently have affirmed, with J. S. 
Mill, that as an experience it is simple. ^ But he does not 
admit this, and so loses the benefit of * mental chemistry.' 
\ In the passage just mentioned he cites, as analogous to 
' the coalescence of ideas, the coalescence of sensations 
\ when a color wheel of several sectors with various spec- 
' tral colors is rotated rapidly, giving the sensation of 
w white. From the present-day standpoint the sensation 
in this case is simple. To Mill it is only apparently so.^ 

1 Ch. 3, p. 91. 

2 It is interesting to note how often the expressions * as it were/ 
* apparently/ * seeming/ occur in this discussion. I believe James 
Mill's attitude is responsible for the widespread notion that 'pure' 
associationism (that is, the movement up to and including him) is 
essentially physical-mechanical, a mistake which even leading his- 
torians of the English psychology have shared. In preceding 
chapters attention has been called to passages in the works of earlier 
representatives of the school which show that they take a broader 
view and recognize a fusion of experiences after the chemical 
pattern. Since associationists generally, with the exception of 
James Mill and possibly Bain, hold this view, it seems proper to 
consider 'mental chemistry* an integral part of the association 
doctrine. (C/. art. * Associationism ' in Baldwin's Dictionary of 
Phil, and Psychol., for the opposite view.) Bain studiously avoids 
the question; while he apparently agrees with James Mill, there is 
nothing in his analysis incompatible with mental chemistry. The 
term mechanistic is used above in the sense in whidi contemporaiy 
biologists apply it— to denote the type of process found in both 
chemical and physical activity. 
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This narrowed viewpoint manifests itself throughout 
his analysis of the higher intellectual experiences, or 
higher complexes, as he terms them^ which inunediately 
follows the discussion of association. 



3. J. MiWs Analysis of Cognitive Phenomena 

The phenomena of consciousness are classed by James 
Mill as sensations, simple ideas which are their copies, 
complex ideas, and trains of ideas. In all complex 
ideas symbolism, or the process of naming as Mill calls 
it, is involved.* Names are signs or marks attached to 
single sensations, clusters, and ideas; they are also marks 
which serve to introduce ideas or trains of ideas.* "The 
name rose is the mark of a sensation of color, .a sensa- 
tion of shape, a sensation of touch, a sensation of smell, 
all in conjunction." * This is as near as Jame^ Mill comes 
to admitting an association of sensations. It is his 
equivalent for perception. He atti^utes this naming by 
clusters to motives of economy. 

The naming of ideas follows the naming of the sensa- 
tions of which they are copies; but there are also com- 
plex ideas " derived indeed from the senses but put to- 
gether in arbitrary combinations."* These arbitrary 
clusters, which he terms ' mental ' as distinguished from 
'sensible' ideas, also receive names. Adjectives arise 
from subordinate distinctions among ideas, as for exam- 
ple when we characterize sounds as loud or low, harsh 
or sweet, etc.** Verbs are particular kinds of adjectives, 
characteristic of motion and action.* Mill analyzes in a 
similar way the minor parts of speech, and discusses 
predication, which he considers a device to mark the 
order of sensations and ideas.^ Besides the assignment 

1 Ch. 4. p. 12a « Pp. 128, 130, 134, 135. ' Ch. 4, § I, pp. 134-5. 
* P. 138. » P. 145. • P. 151. 

7 P. 161. 
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of names, as marks, to " clusters of ideas called objects," 
there are two other notable processes in naming: (i) 
Classification, or '^ generalizing those names so as to make 
them represent a class "; and (2) Abstraction, or " fram- 
ing adjectives by which minor classes are cut out of 
uc larger." ^ These two important functions Mill regards as 
/* by-products of the naming process. 
^ r'^ Conception is the process among ideas analogous to 

^ ^'' perception among sensations; it applies to clusters, not 
c'^ simple ideas. Thus we do not say, " I conceive red," or 

' ' ,^ } green; but we do say, "I conceive a horse," a tree, a 
V f ship; ^ in such cases a nxmiber of simple ideas are ' taken 

d -^ together ' (con-ceived) in one e3q)erience.* Conception, 
,^^* then, is not a new mental process; it merely serves to de- 
,> '^y note a cpmplex idea to which a name has been given. In 
; like manner, imagination is not a distinct ' power '; it is 
^ I merely the term applied to " the manner in which ideas 
\ succeed one another in a train." * 

James Mill considers conceptions and imaginations as 
simpler types of experience than memory, which is " an 
idea and something more." ^ In this he is in agreement 
with Brown; though the general trend of his analysis 
follows Hartley's more nearly. In remembering, he says, 
' " the mind runs back from the pi;eaf"tr "^p"^^"^ to the 
moment of perception; that is to say, it runs over the 
intervening states of consciousness called up by associa- 
tion; ... and in this case we Associate them so rapidly 
and closely that they nm, as it were, into a single point of 
^ consciousness, to which the name memory is assigned." • 
This is true whether the starting-point be a sensation, 
which we remember to have experienced before, or an 
idea which is remembered as a former sensation or idea/ 
This explanation of memory illustrates again the un- 

1 Ch. 9, pp. 295, 294. 2 Ch. 6, p. 233. « P. 234. 

* Ch. 7, p. 238. « Ch. 10, p. 321. « P. 331. 

^ Pp. ^29-35. Compare Aristotle in the passage quoted in Chap- 
ter II. 
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wieldiness of Mill's mechanical view of association. It 
is patent that we do not in the majority* of cases actually 
* run over ' the intervening experiences — ^as the younger ^ 
Mill takes pains to point out in a note on this passage. 
James Mill of course regards the process as syncopated 2 
to the utmost; but even so his description appears 
strained to his most S3anpathetic disciples; his difficulties 
are due (from the associationist's standpoint) to his un- 
willingness to admit the presence of transforming syn- 
thetic factors in the associative process. 

As already noted, James Mill considers predication a 
mere variety of the naming process. Passing to the 
aUied notion of belief, he subjects it to a minute analysis. 
The reason for this di^roportionately close examination 
seems to have been the earnest controversy which had 
been going on since Hume's time regarding belief in 
causality and belief in the external world, especially by 
Thomas Reid,^ Dugald Stewart,* and Thomas Brown.' 
Mill saw that belief is a crux for the association doctrine. 
Hume and Brown had treated its psychological aspect 
very cursorily, and Hartley's discussion of assent (his 
equivalent for belief) was by no means thorough. Mill 
divides belief into three prime sorts: (i) Belief in events 
or real existences; (2) Belief in testimony; and (3) 
Belief in the truth of propositions.^ The first case, which 
he holds to be the most important of all, comprises (a) 
belief in present events (including i, existences present 
to the senses, and ii, those not present to the senses), 
(b) belief in past events, and (c) belief in future events. 

Belief in existences present to the senses (perception) 
includes something more than mere belief in present sen- 
sations — ^which is another name for having (or experienc- 

1* Enquiry into the Human Mind/ 1764, ch. 2, and 'Essays on 
the Intellectual Powers of Man/ 1785, II» ch. 20. 
> ' Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind/ 1792, I, ch. 3. 
* ' On the Relation of Cause and Effect/ i8i9> pass. 
* Ch. II, p. 344. 
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ing) the sensations. It involves^ besides the present sen- 
sationS; associated memories of tac tile an d muscular sen- 
sations, giving ideas of extension, distance, and resistance, 
and other sense memories '^ inseparably united one with 
another, and inseparably united with the idea of oiurselves 
as having them."^ Our belief in the physical objects 
causing the sensations is a belief in causation. Mill re- 
solves causation into an invariable connection of ante- 
cedent and consequent, and he resolves belief in causation 
into an ins^arability which leads us to regard the com- 
plex experience as a unit.^ Belief in the existence of 
objects not present to the senses reduces to a case of 
testimony if we have never perceived these objects; if 
we have experienced them in the past and believe in their 
present existence, something more than memory is in- 
volved, namely, the belief that we shall experience them 
again if we are " in the same situation " * — ^which reduces 
to belief in the future. 

Belief in past existences Mill resolves into memory or 
belief in testimony, as the case may be. Belief in the 
future, he finds, is due to indissoluble associations among 
our past experiences, which mark off the constant from 
the casual sequences,* and which we term "the uni- 
formity of the laws of nature." '^ 

Belief in testimony means belief in events as a result 
of testimony from others instead of om: own experience; 
but the testimony itself is a present (or past) event, and 
belief in this has already been resolved into indissoluble 
association.® 

Belief in the truth of general propositions involves 
predication, or judgment, and this is shown to be merely 
an indissoluble association of names or marks belonging 
to two clusters of ideas.'' " To have two ideas, one a part 



^ p. 349. 


2 P. 352. 


» P. 355. 


* Pp. 363-8. 


»P. 384. 


• Pp. 381, 385 


7 Pp. 388-90. 
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of another, and know that one is part of another, is not 
two things, but one and the same thing." ^ 

Belief, then, in any of its aspects, is a mere case of 
indissoluble association.^ Mill criticizes Locke's distinc- 
tion between right and wrong belief: '^ Wrong belief is 
belief no less than right belief." Both proceed from 
association. The most we can say is that '^ when ideas 
are connected not in conformity with the connection of 
things, the belief is wrong belief." Custom, however, 
unites ideas more oft^n in conformity with the connec- 
tions among things than otherwise.^ 

4. /. MUl: Motor and Affective Phenomena 

The remainder of the ^ Analysis ' may be summed up 
briefly. Ratiocination is association of the terms of 
propositions into a train.^ Reflection on any specific idea 
is merely '^ the having an idea, and knowing it," which 
are '^ one and the same thing." ^ The '^ idea of reflection 
is simply the generalization of particular " experiences.** 

James Mill attributes the distinction between intel- 
lectual and active powers of the mind to the fact that 
while some ^' sensations and ideas are considered merely 
as existing," others are " considered as not merely exist- 
ing, but also as exciting to action." ^ The will he regards 
as ^' that peculiar state of mind or consciousness ... by 
which action is preceded." * It consists in " an idea of 
the thing willed," ® that is, of thf action, associated with 
desire; and '^ the idea of the outward £^pearance of the 
action, . . . excited by association, excites in the same 
way the idea of the internal feelings which are the im- 
mediate antecedent of the action, and then the action 
takes place." ^® " Whatever power we may possess over 

1 P. 392. 2 Pp. 369-77. 3 Pp. 380-1. 

4 Ch. 12. » Ch. 15, Vol. II, p. 178. « Ibid., p. 179. 

7 Ch. 16, II, p. 181. 8 Ch. 24, II, p. 328. » P. 358. 

" Pp. 378-9. i 
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the actions of our muscles, must be derived from our 
power over our associations/' and this power "means 
nothing more than the power of certain interesting ideas, 
originating in interesting sensations, and formed into 
strength by association." ^ 

The affective consciousness Mill regards as a character 
of sensation. Sensations are indifferent, painful, or pleas- 
urable; and this distinction runs through all the senses; 
the pleasures and pains of the " internal parts of the 
body," though they have no special names, " hold a great 
share in composing the springs of human action.^* 
When anticipated as future, they become in certain cases 
motives.^ " The idea of a pain or pleasure is not a pain 
or pleasure; " but this merely means " that the idea of 
a pleasurable or painful sensation is not a sensation."* 

Thus James Mill succeeds in ridding his psychology of , 
any distinct * affective ' element, as he has rid it' of a 
distinct ' active ' element. Every experience is resolved 
into sensations and ideas, combined into groups, or follow- 
ing in trains, by the single process of association; and the 
principle of association itself is reduced to its simplest 
terms — the tendency of ideas to group themselves or suc- 
ceed one another after the manner of their originals. His 
analysis is the most thorough of any up to his time, and 
the most systematic in its passage from point to point 
It is also the most rigidly associadonal — ^and, as has been 
indicated, it holds to a very narrow type of association- 
ism. Unsatisfactory in many points even to those pre- 
disposed in favor of the theory, it nevertheless furnished 
them with a complete survey of the field; and thus it 
naturally became the starting-point for later work. The 
writers who followed Mill adopted much of his analysis, 
and that which appeared faulty or strained served only 
to stimulate more careful examination. 

^ P. 379. * Ch. 17, II, p. 185. 

• Ch. 22. * Ch. 19, II, p. 190. 
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5. John Stuart Mill's Law of Association 

John Stuakt Mill (1806-1873), the son of James 
Mill, was connected with the East India Company till the 
age of fifty; he was at the same time engaged in edi- 
torial work and other writing, and in the later years of 
his life devoted himself chiefly to study and literature. 
His psychology is closely linked to that of his father, his 
oinni original work being chiefly in the field of logic. He 
"WBs a more critical thinker than the elder Mill, and saw 
di£ftculties where the latter wats content with a plausible 
explanation. 

J. S. Mill was impressed with the force of some of the 
objections to associationism raised by William Hamil- 
' ton } aifd others, and realized the weakness of certain 
parts- of the 'Analysis'; he accordingly amended the 
.theory in several respects. We are fortunate in having 
his, views presented in critical annotations to James Mill's 
masterpiece, which he edited in connection with Alex- 
j^er Bain (1869). I'he reasons for his emendations are 
thus made clear. He does not hesitate to bring out 
incisively the points in which he differs with his father. 
The chief of these, already alluded to, is his broader 
conception of the associative process, which he pictures 
as a * chemical ' union instead of a merely * physical ' 
conjimction; there are also many points of difference in 
the analysis itself, es[>ecially in connection with the intel- 
lectual processes. Besides the notes to his edition of the 
'Analysis,' his psychological views are found in his 
' Logic ' (1843), 2^d in his ' Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy' (1865). 

A chapter in the 'Logic,' on the Laws of Mind,^ 

^ The historical note on Association and the discussion of its 
principles by Hamilton have been referred to in Chapter I. Though 
himself a follower of the Scottish school, Hamilton's work was of 
great value to the later associationists and stimulated them to review 
the underlying principles of their doctrine. 

2 Bk. VI, ch. 4. 
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presents his conception of association very clearly, though ; 
his views were modified somewhat in later years.* The 
subject-matter of psychology, he declares in this chapter, 
is die determination of the laws according to which one< 
mental state succeeds another.^ Two of the most general 
laws are as follows : ( i ) " Whenever any state of con- 
sciousness has once been excited in us, no matter by what 
cause," an inferior degree of the same state of conscious- 
ness, a state of consciousness resembling the former but 
inferior in intensity, is capable of being reproduced in us 
without the presence of any such cause as excited it at 
first." ' This d^»e»-4iie Tiatnrp of ideas iir-rchttion to 
sendfttiens. (2) '^ These ideas, or secondary mental 
states, are excited by our impressions or by other ideas 
according to certain laws which are called Laws of As- 
sociation." ^ 

There are three such laws: " The first is that similar 
ideas tend to excite one another. The second is that 
when two impressions have been frequently experienced 
(or even thought of) either simultaneously or in im- 
mediate succession, then whenever one of these impres- 
sions or the idea of it recurs, it tends to excite the idea 
of the other. The third law is that greater intensity in 
either or both of the impressions is equivalent, in ren- 
dering them excitable by one another, to a greater fre- 
quency of conjunction." ° 

It will be noticed that the first is the familiar law of 
Similarity; the second is Contiguity, which Mill combines 
with Frequency or Habit; the third is the law of Inten- 
sity. Mill rejects the law of Contrast absolutely; in a 
note to the * Analysis ' he declares that " black does not 
remind us of white more than of red or green; if light 



1 Quotations are from the 8th edition — ^the last revised by the 
author. 

2 Loc, cit, § 3. 3 Ibid, 
* Ibid, « Ibid. 
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reminds us of darkness, it is because darkness is the 
, onere negation, or absence, of li^t." ^ 

In a later work J. S. Mill postulates four laws instead 
of tiuree: (i) Similarity and (2) Contiguity, stated prac- 
tically as before, but without the refarence to Frequency. 
( 3 ) The law of Frequency, stated in a somewhat modified 
form: " Associations produced by contiguity become more 
certain and reijpid by repetition. When two phenomena 
have been very often experienced in conjimction, and 
have not in any single instance occurred separately either 
m experience or in thought, there is produced between 
them what has been called Inseparable, or less correctly 
Indissoluble Association." ' (4) When an association has 
acquired this character of insq)arability . . . not only 
does the idea called up by association become in our con- 
sciousness inseparable from the idea wtdch suggested it, 
but the facts or phenomena answering to these ideas come 
at last to seem inseparable in existence." ' 

Mill differs with his father on the question of Simi- 
larity, making it the first principle of association. 
Similarity is not reducible to mere frequency of ei^ri- 
ence, for we ei^rience unlike things together more f re^ 
quently than many like things, yet they do not suggest 
one another in the same degree as do like things/ He 
goes rather to the other extreme, assigning frequency a 
role in connection with contiguity but not with similarity. 
It is interesting here to note Mill's use of one of lids 
canons of induction to account for inseparability of asso- 
ciation. In the ' Examination ' he omits the law of in- 
tensity, which he seems to think deducible from frequency 
under the law of Inseparable Association. Special «n- 
phasis is laid on this notion of insQ>arable association, 
to which he attaches an important epistemological role 

1 Vol. I, p. 126. 

2 'Exam./ ch. 11, Vol. I, p. 235; cf, ch. 6, p. 83, ed. of 1865, 
Boston. 
«/WJ. *'Anal./I, p. iiiflF. 
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in the fourth law. In criticism of the term indissoluble 
he urge^ that associations which have become for the 
present inseparable may nevertheless be dissolved in 
time.^ 

Mill holds that the laws of association are supplemented 
by certain laws of oblivescence, the principal one of 
which he states as follows: '^When a niunber of ideas 
suggest one another by association with such certainty 
and rapidity as to coalesce together in a group, all those 
members of the group which remain long without being 
especially attended to, have a tendency to drop out of 
consciousness."'^ They may even " disappear from con- 
sciousness as completely as if they had never formed part 
of the series." * By this law of lapsed links, taken per- 
haps from Tucker, he is able to account for the limita- 
tions of memory without resorting to the elder Mill's 
questionable hypothesis that all intervening states actually 
pass rapidly through consciousness each time we have a 
recollection. 

J. S. Mill's view of the compounding of experiences is 
most clearly stated in his * Logic' Certain of our com- 
plex ideas, he says, are generated from simple ones ; they 
do not consist of them. For, " the effect of concurring 
causes is not always precisely the sum of the effects of 
those causes when separate, nor even always an effect of 
the same kind."* In psychology, as in the ph3rsical 
sciences, there are two distinct types: " The laws of the 
phenomena of mind are sometimes analogous to me- 
chanical, but sometimes also to chemical laws. When 
many impressions or ideas are operating in the mind to- 
gether, there sometimes takes place a process of a similar 
kind to chemical combmation. When unpressions have 
been so often experienced in conjunction that each of 

^ This qualification meets the objection which might otherwise be 
raised to the term inseparable, 
2 ' Exam.,** I, 317. 8 ' Anal./ I, 106. * Loc, cit, § 3. 
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them calls up readily and instantaneously the ideas of the 
whole grbiq), those ideas sometimes melt and coalesce into 
one another, and appear not several ideas but one." ^ Our 
idea of an orange really consists of certain ideas of color, 
form, taste, smell, etc., because by examination we can 
perceive all these elements in the idea. But we do not 
I>erceive, in the visual perception of the shape of an 
object, '^ that multitude of ideas derived from other senses, 
ipeithout which ... no such visual perception would 
ever have had existence; nor in our idea of Extension 
can we discover those elementary ideas of resistance 
derived from our muscular frame, in wl^ich . . . the 
idea originates. These, therefore, are cases of mental 
chemistry, in which it is proper to say that the simple 
ideas generate, rather than that they compose the com- 
plex ones" — ^just as when the spectral colors follow one 
another rapidly it is proper to say that they generate 
whitiB,^not that they are white. 

-jT. S. Mill files two caveats in connection with the ap- 
plication of the notion of mental chemistry. First, when 
we ^ee that some complex idea may have been generated 
in this wise from simpler elements, we should not assume 
at once that it actually has been — ^that the complex 
phenomenon has been satisfactorily explained: we must 
employ the canon of Difference as well as the canon of 
Agreement, and show that it could not have been brought 
about otherwise. Second, even if the association theory 
be proved, " we should not be the more enabled to resolve 
the laws of the more complex feelings into those of the 
simpler ones." ' The generation of one class of mental 
phenomena from another does not supersede the necessity 
of an experimental study of the generated phenomena and 
their laws.* 

1 Ibid. 2 Ibid, « * Logic/ he. cit. * Ibid. 
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6. J. S. MiU's Analysis of Belief 

J. S. Mill is concerned with association as a logician 
rather than as a psychologist^ and he does not attempt to 
apply it systematically to the higher complexes as his 
father did. We need not stop to examine the minor 
emendations which are suggested in his notes on the 
^ Analysis,' since he is in general agreement with Bain's 
view, which will be discussed presently. But it is of 
interest to follow his analysis of Belief, which on account 
of its relation to judgment attracts his special attention 
in the * Logic ' and elsewhere. 

Predication is not a mere case of naming, as the elder 
Mill declared; it is something more than the mere asso- 
ciation of predicate with subject. Predication '' expresses 
a belief that pertain coexistence or sequence of sensa- 
tions or ideas aid, does, or imder certain circumstances 
would take place; and the reverse of this when the predi- 
cation is negative."^ Belief itself "is always a case 
either of memory or expectation."^ It is the element 
which distinguishes memoly from imagination, and eiq>ec- 
tation from mere conception.^ Belief " is more than an 
ins^arable association; for inseparable associations do 
not always generate belief, nor does belief always require 
as one of its conditions inseparable association"* — it 
certainly is not an indissoluble association, for then " an 
opinion once formed could never afterwards be destroyed 
or changed." ^ 

There seems to be, then, some distinctive element in 
belief. Mill agrees with Bain that "what constitutes 
belief is the power which an idea has obtained over the 
will " by association.^ " We believe a thing when we are 
ready to act on the faith of it— tcrfaoTtbe practical con- 

1 * Anal./ I, p. 164, 2 Jifid^^ p, ^i3, 

3 Ibid,; cf, * Exam./ ch. 18, II, p. 97- * Ibid. 

« P. 404. « * Anal./ I, pp. 402-3. 
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sequences of taking it for granted; and therein lies the 
<listinction between believing two facts to be conjoined, 
and merely thinking of them together." ^ " But when 
^there is a difference in the ^ects there must be a dif- 
ference in the cause: the association which leads to action 
must be, in some re^>ect or other, different from that 
i^hich stops at thought." ' 

It is at this point that J. S. Mill differs with Bain, and 
questions the sufificiency of the assodational analysis of 
l>elief : " I can perceive no escape," he says, " from the 
opinion that the distinction [between our representation 
of an imaginary thing and our belief in the reality of a 
represented thing] is ultimate and primordial. There is 
no more difficulty in holding it to be so than in holding 
the difference between a sensation and an idea to be 
primordial. It seems almost another aspect of the same 
difference."^ And in his * Logic,' also, he questions 
whether mental chemistry is adequate to explain the gen- 
eration of belief.* 

Mill's theory of belief plays an important role, as mig^t 
be expected, in his epistemology. In two dusters of the 
'^ Examination ' he discusses at considerable length the 
I>sychological basis of our belief in the external world and 
mind. The external world reduces, psychologically, to 
a " permanent possibility of sensation." * My own mind 
reduces to '^ the permanent possibility of feding," includ- 
ing internal feelings, thoughts, emotions, etc., as well as 
the sensations of my outward senses "; * it is a conse- 
quence of memory.' 
Belief in the future enters as an important element into 

1 P. 403. 

2 p. 404. Compare the pragmatic doctrine of today. 

3 Pp. 412-3. An explanation of the relation between sensation 
and idea rests, as Hartley pointed out, on physiological grounds. 
It is difficult to see how physiological data can serve to explain the 
jui generis character of belief. 

* Pt. VI, ch. 4, § 3. » * Exam./ ch. 11, csp. p. 243. 

« Ch. 12, pp. 253-4. ^ * Anal./ I, p. 229. 
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our idea of causation. Mill defines a cause as an uncon- 
ditianal as well as invariable antecedent; it is not merely 
one that always has been followed by a given consequent, ' 
but one which we believe always - 2e;i//. be so followed.^ 
But our idea of caxise includes another element, still more 
important than expectation — namely, the idea of^ effort. 
This latter datimi is " derived from the action^of our 
muscles," which always "haslo contend against resist- 
ance, either that of an outward object, or the mere fric- 
tion and weight of the moving organ* every voluntary 
motion is consequently attended by the muscular sensa- 
tion of resistance, and, if sufficiently prolonged, by the 
additional muscular sensation of fatigue." ^ By constant 
association this experience is generalized, so that savages 
and children conceive inanimate causes as overcoming re- 
sistance, and this becomes their notion of power. While 
" we outgrow that belief," still our mind " interposes 
between the antecedent and the consequent an abstract 
entity to express what is supposed common to the ani- 
mate and the inanimate agency," and " this purely sub- 
jective notion ... is power." * 

Mill assigns an important role to attention in connec- 
tion with voluntary activity. Attention, produced by 
highly pleasurable or painful experiences, tends to prolong 
the experience so characterized, to strengthen it, and to 
render it more distinct.* When such an idea is associated 
with a muscular act, this intensification ^^ has a specific 
tendency to excite the act when the idea is that of a 
pleasure, but when it is the idea of a pain has a specific 
tendency to prevent that act." ' The power of the atten- 
tion over the will, then, is not arbitrary, but an instance 
of the laws of association. This application of attention 
to the problem of volition, which Mill does not fully work 
out, is an important contribution to the theory of the 

1 ' Logic/ Bk. Ill, ch. S, § 6. 2 « Exam./ ch. 16, II, p. 47- 

8 Pp. 47-8. * * Anal.,' II, 372. ^ P. 380. 
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will from the associational standpoint, since it brings 
association to bear on conative phenomena in a new way, 
supplementing Hartley's general analysis. 

Mill bases logic on the data of psyciiology, but declares 
that ^' logic is not the theory of thought as thought, but 
only as valid thought." ^ The so-called laws of thought 
(identity, contradiction, and excluded middle), which de- 
termine its validity, may or may not be ^'an original 
part of our mental constitution." Whether they "are 
laws of our thoughts by the native structure of the mind, 
or merely because we perceive them to be universally 
true of observed phenomena," he says, " I will not posi- 
tively decide; but they are laws of our thoughts now, and 
invincibly so." * 

The distinguishing features of J. S. Mill's work are 

( 1 ) his emphatic reinstatement of mental chemistry as an 
(^>eration attending certain associations, especially fusion; 

(2) his thorough analysis of belief, and his assertion that 
it contains an original element, not to be identified with 
sensation or idea, nor attributable to association; (3) his 
logical insight into many difficulties and shortcomings of 
the earlier associational analysis, his fair and incisive 
criticisms of these, and his many hints at more con- 
sistent solutions. 

It is to be regretted that his psychological analysis is 
so detached and incomplete; but this disadvantage is 
scarcely felt if we take his system in connection with 
that of his father, amending the latter in accordance with 
his suggestions. Furthermore, we have a thorough 
analysis of consciousness by his contemporary and co- 
worker Bain, whose point of view coincided in the main 
with John Stuart Mill's. 

1 * Exam.,' ch. 20, II, p. 145. 

«'Exam./ ch. 21, II, p. 180; cf, * Logic,' Bk. II, ch. 7, §5. 
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7. Alexander Bain's Conception of Association 

Alexander Bain (i 818-1903) for many years held 
the chau: in logic at the University of Aberdeen; but is 
better known for his contributions to psychology. His 
book on logic is overshadowed by J. S. Mill's great classic, 
just as the latter's fragmentary psychology is dominated 
by Bain's exhaustive two-volume treatise. Bain's chief 
book on psychology appeared as two separate works, the 
first entitled ' The Senses and the Intellect ' (1855), the 
second, * The Emotions and the Will ' (1859); they were 
twice revised by the author (3d ed. 1875). These two 
works, really one, embody Bain's conception of mind in 
a full and thorough analysis whose chief instrument is 
the associative principle. Some additional points and 
many side-lights are found in his notes to J.- S. Mill's 
edition of James Mill's ^Analysis' (1869), and in his 
' Mmd and Body ' (1866), his ' Mental Science ' (1868), 
which is mainly an abridgment of his two first works, 
and his * Logic ' (1870). These later works and the re- 
vised editions of his earlier volumes show the influence 
of Herbert Spencer's evolution philosophy and Charles 
Darwin's theory of biological evolution in several re- 
spects; but Bain's psychology is essentially pre-evolu- 
tionary. His best piece of analysis is his treatment of 
the intellectual processes in terms of association, in his 
first volume. 

Bain distinguishes at the outset between three sorts of 
mental phenomena: (i) feeling, including " pleasures and 
pains, emotion, passion, affection, sentiment "; (2) " voli- 
tion, or the will, embracing the whole of our activity as 
directed by our feelings; " and (3) "thought, intellect, 
or cognition."^ Intellect "includes such functions as 
memory, reason, judgment, and imagination."^ It im- 
plies three facts: (i) "Discrimination, or sense of dif- 

1 * S. and I./ 3d ed., Intr., ch. i, § 2. 2 Ibid,, § 3. 
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f erencCy shown by our being conscious of one sensation 
as more intense than another/' etc.; (2) '^ Similarity, or 
sense of agreement; " (3) '^ Retentiveness, commonly 
understood by the familiar names memory and recoUec- 
tion; this power is essential to the operation of the two 
former." * 

Discrimination involves an important mental principle 
— ^the Law of Relativity: '^ As change of impression is an 
indi^>ensable condition of our being conscious, or of being 
mentally alive to feeling and thought, every mental expe- 
rience is negessarily two-jold. We can neither feel nor 
know heat, except in the transition from cold. In every 
feeling there are two contrasting states; in every act of 
knowledge two things are known together." ^ In his first 
edition Bain combines the first two factors together as 
^' sense of agreement or of difference/' and limits this 
phenomenon to intellect. The extension of discrimination 
to feding and consciousness in all its forms, under the 
law of relativity, is an effect of Spencer's influence. It 
does not fit especially well into Bain's treatment of the 
laws of association, as L. Ferri points out." 

The third power, retentiveness, has two aspects: " the 
persistence or continuance of mental impressions after the 
withdrawal of the external agent," and " the power of re- 
covering, or reviving, under the form of ideas, past or 
extinct sensations and feeling of all kinds, without the 
originals, and by mental agencies alone." * It is a strik- 
ing feature of Bain's psychology that he dispenses with 
any treatment of memory as such; the nervous fimction 
of renewal is discussed briefly in one place,'^ the revival 
of sensations is alluded to imder several senses, and the 
subjective phenomena of memory are treated mainly 

1 Ihid, 

2 * S. and I./ § 6 ; cf, * Logic,' Intr., § 3. 
« * Psychol, de Tassoc./ p. 138. 

* ' S. and I./ Bk. II, prelim. 
» * S. and I./ Intr., ch. 2, § 25. 
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under the associative principle of contiguity/ The other 
'^ intellectual functions " of imagination, judgment, and 
reason are similarly subsumed as forms of association. 

In his first edition Bain considers association as simply 
the revival or reappearance of past states of mind by 
mere mental operations.^ The process " is subject to fixed 
laws . . . termed Laws of Mental Association, Sugges- 
tion, or Reproduction," which are " four in number, two 
being simple and fundamental, and two complex." ^ He 
names these principles Contiguity, Similarity, Compound 
Association, and Constructive Imagination. 

In his third edition he links the law of contiguity with 
retentiveness, and the law of similarity wit}i sense of 
agreement. The third law, which he terms Complicated 
Reproduction as well as Compound Association, and 
which seems to be derivative, he links with sense of dif- 
ference or discrimination. Bain suggests no special basis 
for the fourth process, which involves " the applications 
of the intellectual forces to form new constructions, the 
Creative or Inventive faculty of the mind"; he is not 
disposed to treat it as a separate law.* This difference 
of treatment is a result of his attempt to incorporate the 
Spencerian principle of relativity into his analysis. Fol- 
lowing the same plan, in the third edition he elevates 
discrimination to an important position at the outset and 
relegates it later on to a subordinate place under the law 
of contrast. This uneven treatment shows that his at- 
tempt is only partially successful — that he has not recon- 
structed his analysis thoroughly to accord with the new 
view, as should have been done in the interests of con- 
sistency. The four laws given in the first edition rq>- 
resent Bain's own standpoint. -< 

- ( I ) The Law of Contiguity, which is " the law of asso- 
ciation proper, of adhesion, mental adhesiveness, or 

1 Bk. II, ch. I. 2 ' S. and L/ Bk. II, prelim., § 6. 

* Ibid. * * S. and I.,* 3d cd., Bk. II, prelim. 
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acquisition," is stated as follows: ^^ Actions, sensations, 
and states of feeling, occurring together or in close suc- 
cession, tend to grow together, or cohere, in such a way 
that, when any one of them is afterwards presented to 
the mind, the others are apt to be brought up in idea." ^ 
This law applies first of all to groups of muscular move- 
ments, and to the feelings vMch we have of such move- 
ments. It is the basis of our coordination of movements, 
and of our idea of a movement when the latter does not 
actually take place, a type of intellect or thought which 
appears at an «arly stage. In like manner sensations 
•arising from the same sense group, themselves into objects 
of sense, and give rise by association to ideas, though 
this usually occurs in the higher senses only. A later 
form is the grouping of sensations from different senses 
and of sensations with movements, which gives rise to 
perc^tion and ideas of objects of perception. These 
* object-experiences,' again, may be associated with emo- 
tions (sublimity, etc.) or with movements (volition). 
The law of repetition, according to which the strength 
of an association is increased by its frequent renewal, is 
implied in the law of contiguity.' 

' Bain believes that most cases of association are suc- 
cessive — ^all, in fact, " except complex'and coinciding mus- 
cular movements, and the concurrence of SQpsations 
through different senses at the same moment." ^ " The 
features of a landscape can be conceived only by suc- 
cessive movements of the mind, as it can be seen only by 
successive movements of the eye." * In this way he sets 
aside in large measure the problem of simultaneous asso« 
elation and the question of fusion. 

(2) Bain's other fundamental principle is the Law of 
Similarity or Agreement: '^ Present actions, sensations, 
thoughts, or emotions tend to revive their like among 

1 ' S. and I.,' 1st ed., Bk. II, ch. i, § i. 2 Ibid., § i. 

« Ibid,, § 58 ; r/. * M. S./ 112. * Ibid. 
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previous impressions." ^ Under the first law " the new 
action or the new image was supposed precisely identical 
with the old, and went simply to reinstate and to deq)en 
an impression already made"; the second law applies 
to cases " where the identity is only partial." ^ In the 
first case the reinstatement is sure^ here it is doubtful, 
and the problem is what degree of similarity will produce 
association. When two experiences are alike in one re- 
spect and dissimilar in many, it is possible to detect the 
similarity in some cases and not in others. Faintness and 
diversity are impediments to the revival,^ and familiarity 
a help,* under this law. The rational processes of ab- 
straction, induction, deduction, and analogy are instances 
of association by similarity.' 

(3) Bain's third principle is the Law of Compound 
Association; " Past actions, sensations, thoughts, or emo- 
tions are recalled more easily when associated, either 
through contiguity or similarity, with more than one pres- 
ent object or impression." * This is not a new principle; 
the reinstatement according to the two fundamental laws 
merely becomes " more easy and certain " where " several 
threads, or a plurality of links or bonds of connection 
concur in reviving" one and the same previous mental 
state.^ " Associations that are individually too weak to 
operate the revival of a past idea, may succeed by acting 
together." ^ 

Bain's exposition of this principle is scarcely satisfac- 
tory; his instances are for the most part complexities 
which have been already associated, ratiier than separate 
experiences — or the association is traced to frequency 
rather than concurrence. He does show, however, that 
trains of thought are directed into one rather than the 
other of two conflicting lines by the relative number of 
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the favorable elements in the present experience as well 
as their strength.^ 

In his first edition Bain reduces Aristotle's law of 
CcHitrast or Contrariety to a combination of contiguity 
and similarity, together with an element of emotion whidi 
serves to impress the contrast iqx)n us. Black and white, 
for example, are both colors, or modes of light; having 
become coupled in pc^ular language, they tend to sug- 
gest one another by contiguity; while in many instances 
of contrast one quality is painful and suggests the other 
as a relief from this.^ In the revised edition he makes 
contrast '' the reproductive phase of the first law of mind 
— ^relativity or Discrimination," * while admitting that 
contrast may also arise in many cases in the ways just 

statedv'^ 

(4'^yThe fourth principle, Constructive Imagination; is 
stated as follows: ^^ By means of association the mind 
has the power to form new combinations or aggregates, 
different from any that have been presented to it in the 
course of experience."* This operation is variously 
known as Imagination, Creation, Constructiveness, and 
Origination or Invention; it is ihe process whereby we 
put together new forms of mental imagery. Bain affirms 
that '' the intellectual forces operating in these creations 
are no other than the associating forces already dis- 
cussed; the new combinations grow out of elements al- 
ready possessed by the mind, and brought forward 
according to the laws above laid down.' 



8. Bain's Derivation of Mental Phenomena 

Bain reduces all the intellectual processes to instances 
of one or other of these laws or forms of association. In 



1 § 14. 2 jbid., § la 

3 * S. and I.; 3d ed., ibid.; cf. ' Mental Sci./ Bk. II, ch. 3, § 10. 
* * S. and I./ 3d cd., Bk. II, ch. 4, § i. * Ibid, 
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general, perception and memory result from the principle 
of Contiguity, generalization and all forms of reasoning 
result from the principle of Similarity or Agrewnent; 
complex experiences of objects are consolidated and 
habitual trains of thought are formed in accordance with 
the principle of Compoimd Association; while imagina- 
tion and invention result from the principle of Construc- 
tive Association. " The principal distinction between 
memory and imagination lies in the setting of the re- 
spective ideas : ideas of memory have a place in the con- 
tinuous chain of our remembered life; ideas of imagina- 
tion correspond to nothing in that chain--or rather, they 
are consciously combined from different ideas of memory 
taken out of their memory-setting and aggregated under a 
special motive."^ 

Knowledge is identical with affirmation and belief. Its 
essential elements are, (i) in the case of a single thing 
known, "we must be conscious of it as differing from 
some things and as agreeing with others"; (2) in the 
case of affirmations, at least two things are noticed, and 
" the couple must be farther viewed as coming under a 
third property," such as coexistence, succession, etc.; 
(3) " into these affirmations there must enter the active 
state or disposition termed belief, or disbelief." * 

Belief is essentially a part of the active side of mind. 
"Preparedness to act upon what we affirm is . . • 
the sole, the genuine, the unmistakable criterion of be- 
lief." ^ In its primitive form it is primitive credulity and 
spontaneous activity — the impulse to accept experience 
without question and to act upon it; but even early in 
experience there appear contradictions, which produce 
depressing emotional effects. Owing to these contradic- 
tions, belief in its developed form implies " as a necessary 
element some c ognizan ce of the order of natiure." * In a 

1 * Em. and Will/ 3d ed., ch. on Belief, § 29. 

2 Ibid., ch. Consc, § 26. » Ch. Belief, § 2. * § 3. 
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wordy belief proper is ^'innate credulity tempered by 
checks."^ Our beliefs are strong in proportion (i) as 
'^ we work as strongly for the means as we do for the 
«id" (motor test), and (2) as we are elated "by at- 
taining the means to a given aid," or depressed " by a 
prognostic of calamity" — emotional test.* 

Contrary to J. S. Mill, Bain finds no new and un- 
analyzable elemait in belief; he is able to reduce it to a 
case of association. His position is virtually in agreement 
with that of the elder Mill, except that he makes non- 
contradiction the test of belief: we assume that the 
uncontradicted is true — not merely that which has been 
incessantly repeated/ 

Bain's analysis of the distinction between subjei:t and 
object, between the internal and external worlds of ex- 
perience, forms an interesting contrast with J. S. Mill's. 
He finds that these two sides are separated in experience 
by three independent criteria : ( i ) Objects are character- 
ized by "movement ... as contrasted with passive 
sensation " which characterizes the subject. (2) " Defi- 
nite feelings connected with definite movements " charac- 
terize the object, in contrast with " feelings independent 
of our movements (subject)." (3) " Experience common 
to all (object), as against experience special to each 
(subject).* The fimdamental experience connected 
with movement of objects, in the first criterion, is " that 
peculiar sensibility that we term the feeling of resist- 
ance/' which he attributes to the muscle sense. The 
second criterion forms the demarcation between sensation 
and idea. The third he regards as " one of the handiest 
tests to distinguish reality from illusion." ^ 

We noticed that Bain places the active side of mind 
ahead of the intelle ctual in his opening analysis. This 
order has pecuEaFsignificance in his system. Perhaps 

1§2I. ^§5. . »§22. 

^Ibid., ch. Consc, §28. ^ Ibid. 
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the most important feature in his treatment of the ele- 
mentary facts of psychology is the prominence he accords 
to motor phenomena, starting witih the notion of con- 
tractility and sensibility, and examining all forms of spon- 
taneous and instinctive activity in connection with the 
feelings that accompany them. His theory of volition 
hinges on this relation. 

The primitive fact of mind on its motor side is the 
original tendency of the organism to spontaneous move- 
ments.^ For the passage from spontaneous to voluntary 
activity, it is necessary (i) that certain movements, or 
groups of movements, be capable of isolation from all 
others; and (2) that there be some special excitetnefU, 
especially by what may be termed mental stimulants or 
ideas.^ The link between feeling and action in primitive 
life is the law of self-conservation: pleasurable stimuli 
tend to incite greater activity, while painful stimuli tend 
to check activity.* 

The special stimulus to voluntary activity is directive, 
and consists in an ideal " purpose or aim.^ *~ Ideas come 
under voluntary control by the hindering effect on move- 
ments of certain thoughts and the furthering effect of 
others.*^ The sense of voluntary power arises in the con- 
sciousness of effort, which is the consciousness of expen- 
diture of energy in the struggle against obstacles; its 
growth is due to exercise and fatigue: the rq)etition of 
chance conjunctions of movements with ideas which are 
favorable to the coordinated activity generates an associa- 
tion (law of contiguity), while irrelevant accompanjring 
movements only hinder the consolidation till by chance 
they are omitted and the obstacle to complete coordina- 
tion is overcome.' Ideas so joined with coordinated ac- 
tivity are known as motives or ends. 

1 * Em. and W./ Bk. II, ch. i, prelim. 2 §§ 3, 4. 

3 * S. and I./ Bk. I, ch. 4, § 26. * ' Em. and W.,' Bk. II, ch. i, § 6. 
« § 8. « Ibid., ch. 2, §§ I, 2. 
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Motives admit of a variety of classifications; the most 
fundamental division being into ideas concerned with the 
promotion of pleasure and those concerned with the ward- 
ing off of pain/ Conflicts in motives arise from the joint 
presence of two or more motives that tend toward dif- 
ferent lines of activity; deliberation is the check or pause 
during this conflict, and resolution marks its termination/ 
The moral instincts are habits of control which arise ac- 
cording to the laws of association, aided by social educa- 
tion ; ' the notions of duty and conscience depend at first 
on punishment and the fear of punishment, which are 
later superseded by a sulyective control — the former 
stage is the slave conscience, the latter the citizen con^ 
science.* 

Bain regards volition as a mental phenomenon, but not 
as a fact of cansdoumess. The elements in conscious- 
ness correspcmding to volition are dther intellectual or 
^notional; ddiberation, desire, and belief, as facts of 
experience, are ideasJ^ 

Emotions, according to Bain, are complex manifesta- 
tions of feding. The direct external stimulus, which is 
the prominent physical element in sensation, is lacking in 
emotion, and in its place we find the '^ outward manifesta- 
tions or diffused wave of effects." * This tendency of the 
aroused currents to diffuse themselves is a characteristic 
of all feeling, but in the case of emotion it is more ex- 
tended and definite than in the simpler pleasure or pain 
reactions/ Associations founded on feeling are the 
slowest to form and require most rq>etition;^ on the other 
hand the complex feelings or emotions aroused by asso- 
ciation attain a greater intensity or volume and subside 
more gradually than ideational associations/ Bain 
analyzes the emotions as developments of primitive pleas- 

1 Ch. 5. 2 Ch. 7. » Ch. 9. 

* Ch. 10. 5 * Em. and W./ ch. Consc, § 6 note. 

« * Em. and W./ Bk. I, ch. i, § 2. t /^d., § 3. 

«§i6. »Ch.3, §3. 
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lire and pain; the cbief types are love, angar, and fear, 
the lowest form of love bdng sympathy, wfaidb differen- 
tiates into the social, senial, and parental ^notions, etc 
To sum up the main points in Bain's position, (i) The 
key to his psychology is found in the relation ndiich lie 
assumes between experience and motor impulse. Pre- 
vious writers regard sensation as an effect or consequent 
of stimulation. Bain not only accepts this view, but 
makes the further assumption that saisation, or its 
nervous correlate, is accompanied by a direct motor takd- 
ency of some sort, and that this motor impulse is more 
pronounced the stronger the feeling elemeDt in the eiq)e- 
rience. 

(2) Discrimination, the elemental fact of intellect, is 
an original element in all experience, for consciousness 
itself implies change, and change involves primitive dis- 
crimination. This theory was borrowed from Spencer 
after Bain's work first appeared, and is not thoroughly 
incorporated into his analysis in the later editions. 

(3) The revival of impressions without r«iewal of the 
external stimuli, resulting in ideas, is a fact explicable in 
physiological terms, and its psychological formulation ap- 
pears in the Law of Association. All varieties of intel- 
lectual experience and all trains of thought result from 
discrimination and revival according to the associative 
principles of contiguity and similarity. This is brought 
out in a very searching analysis. 

(4) Motor coordination and volimtary control result 
from the association of ideas with motor impulses ac- 
cording to the same laws. Chance unions and repetitions 
of favorable unions guide the coordinations into the 
proper channels. ^ Volition ' is not a fact of conscious- 
ness, however; the consciousness of effort, deliberation, 
desire, and belief are ideas, not a new type of experience. 

(5) The emotions are traceable to complications of 
primitive feeling, motor impulse, and discrimination. 
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(6) The fundamental facts of consciousness thus appear 
to be (a) primitive feeling — sensation^ as pleasurie, pain, 
or neutral; (b) discrimination; or relativity of consdous- 
ness, which includes sense of similarity; and (c) associa- 
tive revival, in the form of ideas. No other elements are 
needed, except the laws of the physical organism. 



P. Culmination of Pure Associatiomsm 

Bain develq>s his analysis along rigidly associational 
lines. Even belief, in which J. S. Mill finds an irreducible 
element, is traced to associative principles. He empha- 
sizes the sequential character of consciousness; with few 
exceptions all experiences are successive, and conse- 
quently he finds no cases of simultaneous association. 
Thus he avoids dealing with the question of coalescence 
and mental chemistry. Apparently he accepts, with 
James Mill/ the mechanical view of association — or at 
least does not accept the * chemical analogy.' The elder 
Mill, however, believes in simultaneous association, which 
makes the mechanical character of his theory apparent, 
whereas there is nothing in Bain's analysis inconsistent 
with ^ mental chemistry ' if his few instances of simul- 
taneous experiences should necessitate the extension of 
association to synchronous intellectual experiences. 

Bain follows Hartley in laying stress on the nervous 
system and its functions. A long chapter is devoted to 
details of anatomy and ph3rsiology of brain, nerves, sense 
organs, and muscles. In this he appears to have set a 
pattern for many recent psychological treatises. His 
anal3rsis of sensation is as full as James Mill's is brief, 
and he is a forerunner in this respect of the modem 
experimental movement. 

Bain's work marks the culmination of the ' pure ' asso- 
ciationist movement. The introduction of the conception 
of evolution into science wrought a change in the problem 
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of mental growth, involving a reconstruction, or at least a 
restatement, of the notion of association. Bain's relation 
to this new trend in psychology will be discussed in the 
next chapter. 

Before passing to the last phase of associationism we 
should notice briefly three other writers who belong to 
this period. 

Samu^ Bailey (i 791-18 70), a writer on psychology, 
logic, and economics, in his ^ Letters on the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind' (185 5- 1863) vigorously attacl^ 
the ' faculty ' interpretation of mind. His empiricism 
leads him to question the Berkeleyan theory that dis- 
tance percq>tion is an inference.* According to Bailey 
it is rather an associative experience of the same sort as 
the union of sensory data in other perceptual experiences. 

John Daniel Morell (1811-1891) developed an em- 
pirical system of psychology in two works, 'Elements 
of Psychology' (1853) and 'Introduction to Mental 
Philosophy' (1862). While adopting the associational 
standpoint in the main, he was largely influ^iced by 
Herbart. According to Morell similar ideas ' blend,' ^ 
while the term association applies to the sequence of 
ideas.* The strength of an association, according to 
Morell, may in every case be stated as "equal to the 
amount of the action and reaction of the associated 
ideas." * 

James Sully (b. 1842) belongs in the main to the 
Scottish movement, but lays great emphasis on the asso- 
ciative process. In his ' Outlines of Psychology ' (1884), 
while adopting the ' faculty ' psychology, he accords first 
place to association imder the laws of mind.' He dis- 
cusses the laws of association at considerable length,* fol- 
lowing Bain's treatment in the main. 

1 * Review of Berkeley's Theory of Vision/ 1842. 

2 * Intro./ Pt. Ill, ch. 3. 

» Ibid,, ch. 4. * Ibid,, p. 177. » Pp. 29-36. « Pp. 227-75. 
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Sully's later work, ^The Human Mind' (1892), de- 
votes more space to eq>erimental and psjrchophysical 
results, but his graeral stanc^int remains the same. 
He is not influaiced by the evolution doctrine. In this 
work Sully adopts the notion of mental chemistry/ and 
follows Bain in his general treatmrat of association. 
Sully formulates a new law of association, wbdch he calls 
the Law of the Dominant Elemrat: ^^ Where associative 
cohesion of two or more psychical elemrats is strong, the 
charactars of dominant elements tend to be distributed 
over the whole compound." * 

1 VoL I, p. 190. 



CHAPTER III 
EVOLUTIONARY ASSOCIATIONISM 

1. The Evolution Concept in Psychology 

Bain occupies a peculiar position in psychology. He 
had worked out his analysis along pure associational 
lines and had published his results while still under the 
influence of the older world-view, which held to the per- 
manency of biological species. The theory of fixed 
organic types carries with it the view that the mental 
constitution of each species is also fixed and changeless; 
hence the only sort of mental growth to be considered is 
the development of experience which arises from the 
action of the environment on the individual. The debate 
between ' nativists ' and ' empiricists ' seemed to resolve 
itself into a question whetier the ^ original constitution ' 
with which each individual begins life is in the nature of 
structure (innate ideas, mental forms, etc.), or of 
dynamic conditions (laws of association, etc.). The 
nativists provided the new-born infant not with actual 
mental currency, but with drafts payable to bearer at 
sight; the associationists started him off in life with 
neither money nor drafts, but merely with an introduc- 
tion to the bank, and compelled him to work his way 
to mental wealth according to the laws of associational 
economics. 

Just as Bain was publishing his first volume, Herbert 
Spencer issued in its earliest form his work on ' Psy- 
chology ' (1855) ; and in the year in which Bain's second 
voliune appeared Charles Darwin published the * Origin 
of Species * (1859), and Spencer was beginning to outline 

74 
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his evolution philosophy. The effect of the evolution con- 
cept on psychology was to reveal a possible intennediate 
position between the two conflicting schools. The indi- 
vidual biological organism, as even the ancients had ob- 
served, starts life with certain organs already formed in 
embryo and ready to function at birth; but according to 
the evolution theory the form of these organs is the result 
of a gradual process of modification and increasing com- 
plexity which occurs in race history. Similarly the 
individual mind may be pictured as starting in upon its 
independent career at birth with certain innate grounds 
of experience, which are likewise the result of a gradual 
formative process operating through actual experience in 
race history. This application of the evolution theory to 
ps3^ology gave the a priori school a nominal victory, 
since its contention was literally substantiated; but em- 
pirical psychology came off with the real honors, since 
its protest against ' innate forms ' was validated in the 
wider field of race history. 

Adopting the evolution view, other factors besides as- 
sociation might be introduced into an experience psy- 
chology. Such biological concepts as plasticity and fixity, 
rudimentary appearances and vestigial remnants, chance 
and determinate variation, the lapsing of intermediate 
links, etc., translated into psychological language, have a 
wider importance when applied to the growth of the mind 
in the race than when limited to the individual. The rela- 
tion of sensation to idea and the interplay of sensation 
and motor impulse require description along broader lines, 
in terms more analogous to the language of biology. The 
whole science of social psychology, including social data 
and social transmission, comes into being or at least at- 
tains maturity. On the other hand, these factors might 
easily be passed over. The association psychology might 
be transferred bodily to the new world-view with scarcely 
an alteration, by a mere change of emphasis at certain 
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points from the development of individual experience to 
the evolution of experience types. 

The latter was what actually occurred in Bain's case. 
Though he adopted the evolution theory and revised his 
two earlier volumes in accordance with it, there are few 
changes of fundamental importance in the later editions 
of these works; while many of the changes which he did 
make, notably those due to his acceptance of the doctrine 
of relativity, were not directly due to the requirements of 
the new view. Although Bain adopts the evolution view 
in all but his first works, his system does not bear the 
marks of having been vitally affected by it. He stands 
by the older ' mechanical ' viewpoint. His conception of 
association and its principles is based on the analogies 
of the physical sciences, rather than on biological analo- 
gies. 

Spencer and Lewes, though one was bom only .two 
years later and the other a year earlier than Bain, both 
belong to a later generation in thought. They had 
assimilated the notion of evolution before undertaking 
their analysis of mental phwiomena. Their psychology 
is the historical successor of the older associationism; but 
it re-examined the empirical standpoint and interpreted 
association in terms of evolution. They attempted a new 
analysis of consciousness and broadened its foundation to 
include many principles borrowed from the biological 
field. The evolution psychology, as worked out by 
Spencer and Lewes, is based essentially on the biological 
analogy. It is ' mechanistic ' only in the widest sense of 
the term-^not physical, like the associationism of James 
Mill and Bain, nor chemico-physical, like that of the 
other earlier associationists, but ^-chemico-phsrsical. 
However we interpret their theory of being, their psy- 
chology is based on laws derived from the objective 
sciaices, rather than on laws of a new and peculiar type; 
the pattern of these laws is found in the organic sdraces 
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first of all, and only secondarily in the laws of the in- 
organic world. 



2. Herbert Spencer's Psychological Standpoint 

Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), a civil engineer in his 
younger life, relinquished this calling in 1847 ^^^ philos- 
<^hy and sciaice; he conceived about 1858 the notion 
that all cosmic phenomena constitute an evolution from 
^'an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, 
coherent heterogeneity." Abandoning practically every 
other work he devoted forty years to the formulation of 
the laws of this evolutionary process and to elaborating 
their details in biology, psydiology, sociology, and ethics. 

Spencer's ' Principles of Psychology ' ^ being part of his 
> larger ' System,' its starting-point is naturally the phe- 
nomena of organic life already dealt with in the preceding 
voliu^es on the * Principles of Biology.' Nervous activity 
is a pkrticular mode of motion and conforms to the phsrs- 
ical laws of integration. ''The actions of all organic 
beings, including those of our own species, are known to 
us only as motions." * When we study our own actions, 
however, there lies before us a class of facts absolutely 
without any percq>tible or conceivable community with 
the facts revved as nervous activity; the phenomena of 
consciousness are truths of which the very elements are 
imknown to physical science. Objective observation and 
analysis fail us, and subjective observation and analysis 
must supplement them. The changes which have been 
eq>ressed in terms of motion have now to be expressed 
in terms of feeling.* 

1 First ed., 1855, in one volume ; 2d ed., 1870, essentially rewritten, 
m two volumes ; 3d ed., enlarged, 1880. 

2 * pr. of Psychol.,' 3d. ed., Pt. I, § 7. 

' Ibid,, § 41. In this and other passages cited, Spencer's own lan- 
guage is partly quoted and partly paraphrased. Full quotation is 
impracticable on account of the elaborate qualifying clauses intro- 
duced which are not essential to the present discussion. 
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Thus at the outset Spencer thrusts aside the material- 
istic hypothesis. According to him the two series, neural 
change and feeling, though absolutely different in sort, 
bear a quantitative relation to each other when all other 
things remain the same; this relation he expresses in 
terms of direct proportion, not according to the formula 
of Weber's Law/ The ultimate unit of Consciousness is 
' little else than a nervous shock,' ^ using that term in a 
subjective sense — ^not as molecular motion. Starting with 
this primordial element of consciousness, ^' the coimtless 
kinds of consciousness may be produced by the com- 
poimding of this element with itself and the recom- 
poimding of its compoimds with one another in higher 
and higher degrees — so producing increased multiplicity, 
variety, and complexity." It is probable that " all the 
unlikenesses among our feelings result from unlike 
modes of integration of this ultimate unit." * 

Spencer reduces the elements of which mental phe- 
nomena are composed to " two broadly-contrasted kinds 
— feelings and tixe relations between feelings"^ The 
term feeling as he uses it is equivalent to any definite 
experience or state of consciousness. He divides feelings 
into three main classes according to their source: (i) 
Centrally initiated feelings, or emotions. All others are 
peripherally initiated, and are termed sensations; but 
they differ according as they originate in nerves whose 
endings are within the body or at its outer surface. The 
former give (2) entoperipheral feelings, which, thou^ 
not peripheral in an anatomical sense, are physiologically 
peripheral, since they do not imply outer agencies. 
The latter give (3) epi-peripkerd feelings, which are 
peripheral in every sense of the term, and imply outer 
agencies as stimuli.^ Feelings of all three classes are di- 

i§47. 2§6o. «/Wd. ^^65. 

°§6i5; cf §112. These three classes correspond roughly to the 
recent division into interoceptors, proprioceptors, and exteroceptors 
respectively. 
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vided into primary and secondary, by the criterion of 
vividness/ The primary feelings are those vivid states 
of consciousness which we know as sensations and emo- 
tions; the secondary are the faint states of consciousness 
which we know as remembered saisations or ideas of 
senations, and remembered or ideal emotions.* Vivid 
feelings have a tendracy '^ to cohere with the faint forms 
of all preceding fedings like themselves "; such combina- 
tions are known as ideas, and are the units of knowledge.* 

The relations between feelings are due to '^ the passage 
from one apparratly-uniform state [of feeling] to another 
2Q)parratly-unif orm state, implying the momentary shock 
produced by the commencement of a new state." * They 
occupy no appreciable part of consciousness, since they 
disappear if we take away the terms which they imite.* 
The relations between feelings may be classified as rela- 
tions of coexistence, sequence, and difference,* but they 
reduce in the last analysis to relations of difference and 
no-difference.'' 

The secondary or faint feelings may be regarded on 
the physiological side as revivals of corresponding pri- 
mary states.* , Spencer finds that feelings of the differait 
classes are revivable in proportion as they are relational.* 
Visual sensations are the most revivable on this account, 
auditory come next, etc.^® " The revivability of a feeling 
varies with its strength," and '^ with the number of times 
it has been repeated in experi^ice." ^^ Relations are more 
revivable in general than feelings.^* Among other laws 
of revival, Spencer finds that present feelings of extreme 
vividness interfere with the revivability of past feelings, 
especially of feelings of the same order; for instance, a 
present visual sensation interferes with the revival of a 
visual image,^ and in like manner presented relations 

^Ibid. «§49. *|73. *^^' 

*§6S. •§89. ^§03. *§96. 

•§97. ^^Ibid, "§99. "§ios. 
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hinder the r^resentation of other relations, but in a 
lesser degree/ 

Summing up, Spencer divides states of consciousness 
into two classes — feelings and cognitions, the latter being 
states which correspond to the relations of feelings. Feel- 
ings consist of (i) presentative feelings, or sensations; 
(2) presentative-representative feelings, embracing a 
great part of what we commonly call emotions; (3) rep- 
resentative or ideational feelings, namely, the ideas of the 
two first classes of feelings; and (4) re-representative" 
feelings, the most complex states of all, which include the 
higher sentiments, such as justice, etc. Cognitions fall 
into four corresponding classes, in which consciousness is 
occupied with relations of the feelings of these respective 
sorts.^ 



3. Spencer's Interpretation of Association 

The phenomenon which has been treated up to this 
point as nervous revivability and coherence, may be re- 
garded from another aspect as association. According to 
Spencer, cohesions may be otherwise described as associa- 
tions, and, other things equal, revivability varies as asso- 
ciability.^ " On the one hand, we know feelings to be 
associable only by the proved ability of one to revive 
another," and "on the other hand, the revival of any 
feeling is effected only through the intermediation of some 
feeling or feelings with which it is associated. Hence, the 
conditions that favor revivability are those that favor 
associability." * As already noted, this revivability or as- 
sociability is in proportion as the states in question are 
relational. Emotions being less relational than sensa- 
tions, they are less revivable or associable than sensa- 
tions; and of the latter the ento-peripheral are less^ rela- 
tional, revivable, and associable than the epi-peripheral. 

^§107. 2 §480. »§III. *§II2. 
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Epi-peripheral feelings^ which are sensations due to ex- 
ternal stimuli; even when they occur together or in suc- 
cession only a few times become linked in such a way 
that the vivid or the faint form of one arouses the faint 
forms of the rest.^ 

Association involves two problems: (i) the association 
of feelings, both vivid and faint; and (2) the association 
of the relations between feelings.^ 

As regards the association of feeUngs, Spenca: believes 
that its only mode is the ^^ cohering of each feeling with 
previously-experienced feelings of the same class, order, 
genus, species, and, so far as may be, the same variety." ' 
In other words, the only direct association of feelings is 
the association of some present sensation or emotion or 
idea with preceding feelings like itself. All other associa- 
tions of feelings are indirect and are due to the association 
oJf relations. The direct association of a sensation with 
its idea, that is, the phenomenon of revival, is automatic; 
it is '^ not an act of thought that may or may not take 
place, but constitutes the very recognition of each feel- 
ing."* Neurologically, "it answers to the re-excitation 
of the particular vesicle or vesicles which, when before 
excited, 3delded the like feelings before experienced." ^ 

J^sociation of relations follows the same law as the 
association of feelings: Every relation, on being presented 
to consciousness, associates itself with like predecessors ; • 
that is, each recalls its own class and subclass of rela- 
tions/ Thus, when a sensation occurs in a relation of 
coexistence with another sensation (as when we see two 
things simultaneously), not only is the sensation in ques- 
tion automatically associated with its corresponding idea, 
but the relation of coexistence also automatically classes 
itself, with relations of coexistence in general.® Coexist- 
ence, especially of the visual type, is the most relational, 

i/Wrf. 2 1 113. «§II5. 4/Wrf. 

«§ii6. «§I20. ^§119. ^Ibid. 
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and hence the most associable relation; ^ '^ any coexisting 
positions visually presented are immediately associated in 
thought with the cluster of coexisting positions similarly 
related to us." ' Relations of sequence are associable into 
simple combinations with considerable facility, though 
with less facility than coexistence; and there is con- 
siderable associability of coexistence with sequences.' 
The association of relations ^^ leads by perpetual repeti- 
tion to indissoluble connections in consciousness, which 
govern our thoughts absolutely." * 

Spencer concludes that '' knowing a relation, as well as 
knowing a feeling, is the assimilation of it to its past 
kindred; and knowing it completely is the assimilation of 
it to pass kindred exactly like it." ^ The association of 
coexistent or successive feelings, in fact, is due to the 
association of coexistent or successive relations, since it 
is the result of an association of spatial or temporal rela- 
tions; and. this is true not only of simple feelings and their 
relations, but also of any plexus of relations among many 
feelings.* 

This is the basis, then, of the so-called law of Associa- 
tion by Contiguity. When we analyze it, contiguity re- 
solves itself^ into likeness of relation in time or space or 
both.^ In other words, according to Spencer the asso- 
ciation of one experience with another is the revival of 
an experience corresponding to the given one, in the form 
of an idea; and the association of relations among expe- 
riences is the revival of relations like those involved in 
the given experience. Unlike experiences, though con- 
tiguous, are associated only through the revival of like 
experiences, or through revival of the temporal and 
spatial relations which constituted the basis of their con- 
tiguity in some earlier experience. 

It is important to notice here a change in terminology 



1 



§ii8. 2 §119. «§ii8. *Ibid, 

«§I20. e/6fU Ubid, 



*■■« 
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introduced by l^)^icer which, though slight, radically 
altered the complexion of the association problem for 
him. What Spencer calls relation of feelings, is precisely 
the phenomenon which associationists generally have 
called as sociati on; and what he terms association and re- 
duces to the. fact of automatic revival, is classed by pre- 
ceding writers as an original datum of the mental life 
(idea). His predecessors regarded ideation not as a form 
of association, but as one term in the associative 
process. 

From Spencer's standpoint the leading task of psy- 
chology is to account for ideational revival. Assuming 
that the primitive data of psychology are feelings, which 
are due to direct action of stimuli on the nervous system, 
in what manner are revivals (faint copies of these 
originals) produced by central excitation without direct 
action of the original stimuli? This is Spencer's concep- 
tion of the association problem. For his predecessors the 
problem was to accoimt for the imity and complexity of 
experience. Assuming that the data of experience are 
sensations and their copies (ideas), how do these data 
come to be united into simultaneous ' complexes ' and 
into successive * trains '? The concept of association was 
the instnmient used to solve the difficulty. 

While Spencer by means of his revival theory explains 
perhaps more satisfactorily than earlier writers the 
physiological groimds of the ideation process, he does not 
throw much new light on the problem of complex expe- 
riences. He merely assumes an additional principle of 
union (which they included under association) in the 
guise of relations of feelings.^ This union of the rela- 

1 It is difficult to understand just what Spencer means psycho- 
logically by his relations of feelings — whether he would regard them 
as * data of experience/ like sensations, or * mental forms/ such as 
Kant postulated. His physiological explanation of their occurrence 
is clear enough, but his discussion of their mental character seems 
vague. (See §§ 65, 67, 7O-4.) 
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tional type is quite distinct from revival, nor does he 
analyze its laws as fully as some of his predecessors. 

In fact, Spencer overlooks what most associationists con- 
sider the fundamental problem of psychology. Take any- 
ordinary state of consciousness in the adult human expe- 
rience; we find that it consists in a complex of sensations 
and ideas; their * unity ' as a single present experience is 
a joining together (a conjunction, relation, or associa- 
tion) of some sort, or a multiplicity of such joinings,* ac- 
cording to the associational view. The chief problem, 
according to these writers, is what produces this unity 
of consciousness, rather than how certain of the con- 
stituents come to be revivals of past experiences or of 
' past unions. The repetition of an experience, whether 
sensation or idea, leads to the successive renewal of cer- 
tain elements which belonged to former similar experi- 
ence but which do not appear in the present experience 
at the outset; they become joined to it or succeed it 
because they were formerly imited to its like, either 
coexistently or successively (law of contiguity). 

How comes it, then, that coexistent or successive ele- 
ments are experienced together in one complex, unitary 
experience? This is the fundamental problem of the as- 
sociationists. Brown simply assumes this unification as 
a fundamental and inexplicable fact; Hartley endeavors 
to show the physiological accompaniments of the process. 
But whatever the solution, the question is a crucial one 
for any empirical psychology. Spencer's postulate of re- 
lations of feelings affords the empiricist little direct help, 
though his theory of revival helps considerably by 
implication. 

Important in its bearing on the law of association is 
Spencer's discussion of coexistence and succession. 
" Psychical life is distinguished from physical life by 
consisting of successive changes only, instead of succes- 
sive and simultaneous changes. . . . Though a visual 
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impression makes us nascently conscious of many things, 
yet there is always some one thing of which we are 
more conscious than of the rest. . . . Though the 
images of other things are all the while being impressed 
on the retina and are producing changes there, yet these 
are not appreciated internally — ^are scarcely more than 
ph3rsical dianges — do not undergo that coordination with 
others which constitutes them psychical changes. . . . 
While the outer strands of changes which constitute the 
thread of consciousness are indefinite and loosely ad- 
herent, there is always an internal closely-twisted series 
of changes, forming what we may consider as conscious- 
ness proper."^ Psychical changes, then, are relatively 
speaking serial, ^' and in proportion as they assume that 
most developed form constituting rationality they cohere 
into a seemingly-single succession of states. Though 
these states are physiologically composite, and were once 
psychologically composite, yet, to the extent that they 
have become consolidated elements of thought, they may 
rightly be regarded as severally simple." * 

Spencer formulates three laws governing the degree of 
associability of experiences, which he bases on charac- 
teristics of the underl3dng physiological processes, (i) 
Vividness: " The connection formed between two feelings 
or ideas that occur together or in succession is strong 
when they are vivid and feeble when they are faint." 
(2) Repetition: " Repetition of the relation between two 
states of consciousness, presentative or rq)resentative, 
strengthens their imion." (3) Decreasing gain: " For 
some time recurrences of a sequence go on appreciably 
increasing the readiness with which the antecedent excites 
the consequent; but the increase gradually becomes less 
and less appreciable." ' 

To sum up, Spencer regards association as the revival 
of similar experiences. To this type he adds another 

i§i8o. ^Ibid. 3 §250. 
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form of union, the relation of experiences, which is the 
juncture of contiguous experiences. In the higher mani- 
festations of consciousness this contiguity tends more and 
more to the form of succession, with corresponding loss 
on the side of coexistence. 

4. Derivation of Higher Mental States 

The derivation of the higher mental states is examined 
by Spencer in Part IV of his * Psychology,' imder the title 
of Special Synthesis. He starts with reflex action as the 
lowest form of psychical life — the " most nearly related 
to physical life "; ^ it is the sole form observed in the 
lowest animal species, and constitutes the lowest type of 
mental process foimd in higher organisms. Reflex action 
is specially characterized by simultaneity: as in the case 
of physical transformations, "a great number of these 
simplest nervous changes go on quite independently in 
the same organism at the same moment." We find tiiem 
occurring in ourselves without consciousness.^ 

The next higher form, instincts, includes compoimd 
reflex actions,^ in which the diffused simultaneous changes 
are transformed into concentrated serial changes.^ In its 
higher forms, instinct is probably accompanied by a rudi- 
mentary consciousness.*^ 

Memory arises when the stimulus is so complicated 
that the nervous center cannot receive all the impres- 
sions at the same instant; it follows that the different 
impressions, being severally supplanted by one another, 
" will each of them consist of an incipient or faint form 
of that nervous state which would have accompanied the 
actual motor change had it occurred. But such a succes- 
sion of states constitutes remembrance of the motor 
changes which thus become incipient — constitutes a 
memory. '' • In conjunction with this motor memory there 

* I 192. 2 Jlfid, 8 I jg^ 

* § 19s. ^ Ibid. « § 200. 
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occurs in the orgaiiism at the same time and by the same 
process a memory of those combinations of impressions 
which it receives through the^s^sgs. '^ Of the impressions 
produced by adjacrat objects during the movements of the 
organism, each is apt to make nascent certain other im- 
pressions with which it has been connected in experience 
^-calls up ideas of such other impressions; that is, causes 
a remembrance of the attributes previously foimd in con- 
nection with the perceived attributes. As these psychical 
states have in their turns been connected with otha^, they 
tend to arouse such others; and thus there arises that 
succession of ideas, partly regular, partly irregular, which 
we call memory." ^ 

There is no hiatus, according to Spaicer, between in- 
stinct and reason; rational action, like instinctive actioti, 
is an adjustment of inner relations to outer relations. In 
reason, however, "the correspondence is between inner 
and outer relations that are complex, or q>ecial, or ab- 
stract, or infrequent."^ Consequently, the direction of 
association or imion is more determinate. Each experi- 
ence comprised in a complex group resembles previous 
complex experiences in some ways, " yet it has presented 
some attributes which they did not present, and has not 
presented others which they did present." Hence, when 
such a complex group appears, "the ideas of one or 
more unperceived attributes will be aroused "; that is, 
they will appear as nascent states of consciousness — they 
are said to be inferred.^ This is typical of all forms of 
rational process. 

" Beginning with reasoning from particulars to par- 
ticulars — ^familiarly exhibited by children and by domes- 
tic animals — ^the progress to inductive and deductive 
reasoning is similarly unbroken, as well as similarly 
determined. And by the accumulation of experiences is 
also determined the advance from narrow generalizations 

^Ibid. 2§2Q3. »§20S. 
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to generalizations successively wider and wider." ^ Qassi- 
fication, naming, and recognition are special types of 
inference, all based on the idea of likeness or similarity.^ 

^' Other things equal, the cohesion of psychical states 
is proportionate to the frequency with which they have 
followed one another in experience."* This Law of 
Frequency supplies an explanation of the so-called forms 
of thought and of our ideas of space and time, if it is 
supplemented by the law that habitual psychical succes- 
sions entail some hereditary tendency to such successions 
— ^which, xmder persistent conditions, will become cumula- 
tive in generation after generation.^ /These predetermined 
internal relations constituting our ideas of space and time 
and the laws of thought, though independent of the ex- 
periences of the individual, are not independent of ex- 
periences in general :^ey have been determined by the 
experiences of prior-existing organisms.^ 

Spencer traces the higher development of feeling and 
of will in much the same way. Volition arises as follows: 
WhenThe automatic actions become so involved, so varied 
in kind, and severally so infrequent, as no longer to be 
performed with imhesitating precision, action is delayed, 
and there is constituted a state of consciousness odled 
deliberation, which, ^en it finally issues in action, dis- 
plays what we term volition.^ 

Our differentiation between subject and object rests, 
according to Spencer, on ten separate criteria. Subjec- 
tive states (i) are relatively faint; (2) they are succes- 
sors in time or copies of the objective; (3) they are 
changeable by volition in their qualities^ (4) in their 
simultaneous order, and (5) in their successive order; 
(6) they form parts of a faint aggregate never known 
to be broken, which (7) is partially independent of the 
vivid aggregate, (8) with laws partly derived from the 

1 § 206. 2 §§ 310-13. » § 208. 

* Ihid. » Ihid. « § 2ia 
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other, partly peculiar to itself; (9) their antecedents are 
always traceable; and (10) they belong to a whole re- 
stricted to what we call memory.^ 

Objective states, on the other hand, are vivid, original, 
not diangeable by volition, and form parts of a vivid 
aggregate with laws that originate within it. They have 
antecedents that may or may not be traceable, and they 
belong to a whole of unknown extent.^ 

The emotions, whether faint or vivid, belong to the 
faint aggregate, but they have the peculiar character of 
affecting the vivid aggregate by exciting muscular con- 
traction.* 

The faint aggregate, taken as a whole, is termed the 
mind. The body is a special part of the vivid aggregate 
which coheres with mind in various yrays and is regarded, 
now as belonging to the vivid aggregate, now as belonging 
to the same whole with the faint aggregate. The rest 
of the vivid aggregate, which has no such coherence with 
the faint aggregate, is the not-self.* The idea of power is 
a result of the experience of resistance, which the vivid 
aggregate arouses,*^ and this experience of resistance is 
the primordial, the universal, the ever-present constituent 
of consciou^ess; it exists even in the lowest orders of 
creatures, and comes to be the general s3anbol for that 
independent existence implied by the vivid aggregate.* 

The differentiation into subject and object is not com- 
plete until quite late in the scale of evolution. Even in 
low stages of human evolution self-consciousness is very 
incomplete; the child and the savage continue to speak 
of themselves objectively.^ 

5. Spencer's Relation to Earlier Writers 

Comparing Spencer's analysis as a whole with that of 
the earlier British writers, we find that it proceeds accord- 

i§458. ^Ibid, »§§ 460-1. *§462. 

* § 46s. • § 466 ; cf. 347-8. ^ § 47SP. 
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ing to the same associational method. The more complex 
states are traced back to sunpler states^ of which they 
are associative aggregates; the higher manifestations of 
mind are regarded as unions (associations and relations) 
of lower forms of manifestations, very much as Hartley 
and the Mills regarded them. The evolution factor brings 
in a certain change of interpretation of the process. 
Spencer regards the more fundamental unions as having 
taken place far back in the scale of organic life, resulting 
from the first in certain permanent changes in the physical 
organism; such physical modifications appear even prior 
to experience in individuals belonging to later generations, 
and consequently many complex mental states occur at 
the very dawn of individual experience. 

Thus the meaning of repetition of associations is 
broadened, and the law of frequency or habit acquires a 
phylogenetic as well as an ontogenetic interpretatic»i. 
The main problem remains substantially the same — to 
account for repeated successions and higher complexities 
/according to the principle of association ; but granting the 
validity of this principle, its application to the growth of 
the individual mind as actually observed becomes more 
plausible. It had been urged as an objection to the asso- 
ciation theory that the comparatively few experiences of 
any individual are inadequate to accoimt for the develop- 
ment of the space and time notions and of the rational 
functions without magnifying preposterously the per- 
manent effects of each particular association. But grant- 
ing evolution and the herisditary transmission of associa- 
tive effects in organic structure, the law of repetition is 
no longer strained, and the process appears at least per- 
fectly plausible. 

An important effect of the evolution concept, as we 
have seen, is to correlate psychology more closely with 
biology. From this viewpoint Brown's ultra-psychological 
analysis of consciousness appears to omit factors which 
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would aid decidedly in explaining the process of associa- 
tion. For what persists phylogeneticsJly is modification 
in the form of organic structure^ not experiences them- 
selves. I Hence; to widerstand the growth of consciousness 
in the individual as well as the race, the psychologist 
must study more closely the development ofnerve struc- 
ture and the fundamental laws of nerve physiology. This 
side of the investigation is prominent in Spencer's work. 
He has quite as much to say concerning nervous f imction 
and types of motor activity as concerning states of con- 
sciousness; and that without in any wise identif)ring the 
two, or ^deducing' consciousness from neural or mo- 
lecular changes. 

In short; the transformation of the analysis brought 
about by the evolution view afifects the details, the distri- 
bution of emphasiS; and the terminology, without modify- 
ing any of the essential factors or laws of association. 
The principle of association remains an effective working- 
hypothesis; its psychological meaning is practically un- 
altered. Tlie individual peculiarities of Spencer's analysis 
of the association process are qu^te distinct from his evo- 
lution standpoint. 

The chief features of Spencer's psychology, so far as 
they concern us here, may be summed up as fdlows: 
(i) His theory of the relativity of consciousness. Con- 
sciousness appears only with changes in stimulation. 
This is an extension of the observed fact that a long- 
continued stimulation is less and less attended to.^ 

(2) His classification of the phenomena of conscious- 
ness (or mental life) into feelings and relations of feel- 
ings, and the identification of association with revival. 
Spencer, we have seen, regards the passage from one con- 
scious state to another as a datum of mental life, though 

^ Like his hypothesis that ** all motion is rhythmical " (* First 
Princ./ Pt. II, ch. 10, §82), it appears to be an induction extended 
far beyond observation. 
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not a feeling. This relation of feelings corresponds, in 
a way, to the relativity of consciousness regarded as a 
function of the stimulus. When the passage is from sen- 
sation to revived Mea, that is, from a vivid experience 
to its faint copy, he terms it association, or revival. He 
thus distinguishes two sorts of union — relation and 
revival, 

(3) Relations of feelings reduce to coexistence, se- 
quence, and difference — or, in the final analysis, to rela- 
tions of difference and no-differeru:e. While in early 
experience coexistent states are more relational than 
successive, as the mind becomes more complex experi- 
ence tends more and more to the successive, and less to 
the coexistent type of contiguity. Association or revival, 
whether of feelings or relations, proceeds by similarity 
or assimilation of the present to similar past experiences. 

(4) Spencer mentions three laws of the degree of as- 
sociability — ^vividness, repetition, and decreasing gain. 

(5) Consciousness is classified into feelings and cog- 
nitions, the latter including states basedison relations of 
feelings. Spencer's analysis of complex and higher con- 
scious states is based (a) on certain differences in their 
elementary constituents (external and internal stimula- 
tion, revival) and (b) on the inheritance of the effects 
of association and relation. The motor element he re- 
gards as the ph3^ical concomitant of mind, not as an 
element or sort of consciousness. 

(6) Spencer leaves entirely out of his discussion the 
problem of * mental synthesis.' He does not reject it, but 
it seems to lie outside of his scope.^ In the first place, 
he regards mental association and relation in their higher 
stages as phenomena of succession, which would obviate 
the problem. And second, his psychology, being part of 
a larger system of philosophy, is concerned mainly with 
quantity amd quantitative relations, and only slightly with 

1 See ' Psychol./ §§ 73-4, 55, 160. 
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dififerences of sort.^ Spencer's * xinity of composition ' of 
mental phenomena ^ is an extension to the reahn of mind 
of the primordial ^ indefinite homogeneity ' which charac- 
terizes the cosmos. ^^ Compoimd impressions/' he says, 
*^ continually ai^roach in their apparent characters to 
simple impressions; " their elements eventually become 
distinguishable from one another only by analysis.' 
Whether this mental analogue of physical ^ int^ration ' 
has any qualitative meaning, he does not say. His state- 
ment of the process is much like James Mill's^ but the 
notion of integration apparently has some real signifi- 
cance, and certainly does not tally with Mill's mechanical 
conception of mental composition. 



6. The Psychology of G. H. Lewes 

pEGRGE Henry Lewes (1817-1878), a writer in many 
fields of literature, editor for some time of the Fort- 
nightly Review, and domestic helpmate of the novelist 
Mary Ann Evans ('George Eliot'), is known in phi- 
losophy and psychology by his ' Biographical History of 
Philosophy ' (1854-6),* his * Phs^iology of Common Life ' 
(1859-60), and a series of volumes entitled * Problems 
of Life and Mind' (1874-9).*^ This last work develops 

^ When I see a red rose, I have a peculiar qualitative experience 
of * redness/ Spencer seems to regard this qualitative phenomenon 
as peculiar to subjective psychology, — ^an interesting fact, but of no 
more scientific value than the dot over an i in the statement of one 
of Newton's laws. 

2 §380. 

8 §169. 

* Revised editions to 1880. 

^ The first series of the Problems, Vols. I and II, with sub- 
title 'Foundations of a Creed,' includes Introduction, Psychological 
Principles (Psy. Pr.), and six Problems. The second series, 
Vol. Ill, entitled 'The Physical Basis of Mind,' with the serial 
title subordinate, contains four Problems (1-4). The third series 
(posthumous), embracing Vols. IV and V, takes the serial title 
again, and contains four Problems ; the subtitle of Vol. IV is * The 
Study of Psychology,' from the problem discussed — ^Vol. V has no 
subtitle. In citing tiiis work the volume (from I to V), problem, 
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in detail his views of the nature of mind and his ^stem 
of psychology. The final volume was never revised by 
the author; it is not arranged in proper sequence and con- 
tains many redundancies. But it is quite readable and 
complete with the exception of the last Problem; this 
was written shortly before the author's death and is 
merely a sketch. 

Lewes is an acute and logical thinker^ and his ^ Prob- 
lems ' carry the associationa l anal ysis to its historical 
culmi nation . One could only wish that he had written 
a briefer statement of his position in one or two volumes, 
taking up the analysis in a single, orderly sequence with 
less discussion and fewer illustrative examples. The inner 
consistency and force of his system would then have ap- 
peared to better advantage, and Lewes would probably 
have exerted a greater influence on the devel(^ment of 
psychology in England.^ The fact remains that Lewes's 
system has not been noticed to the extent of Bain's or 
Spencer's, although it seems to deserve greater attention 
on the part of psychologists on account of its striking 
adaptation of the traditional English position to the 
new results of biological research and to the evolution 
theory. 

Besides several notable advances in the manner of per- 
forming the mental analysis and some improvements in 
nomenclature, Lewes makes two original contributions to 
the analysis itself. In the first place, he lays special 
^nphasis upon the social side as a factor in mental evo- 
lution; and second, in place of the usual distinction be- 
tween sensations and ijd&as, he adopts a threefold divi- 
sion into sensations (or feelings), images, and ideas (or 



and section are given. Section numbers run through each 'prob- 
lem* separately. 

1 Lewes would probably have been more carefully studied, in 
spite of his prolixity, had not the general trend of psychology 
during the next decades been away from associationism. See 
Chapter VIII. 
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concq>tions)y attributing a q>ecial symbolic character to 
the third. 

(i) Lewes's conception of the ^)ecial importance of 
social phenomena for mental science is traceable to 
Auguste Comte. But in opposition to Comte he insists 
that we must treat psychology as an independent science. 
The data of psychology^ he afi&rms, are contributed by 
biology and^^^Ciology. The biological data furnish the 
starting-point of both animal and hmnan psychology. 
The sociological data appear only in the hmnan ^here 
and form the basis of the human intellectual and moral 
life, as distinguished from the animal sentient life.^ 
Such diverse phenomena as folk-customs, traditions, arts, 
tools, science-lore, literature, depend on the system of 
intellectual signs known as language; and language exists 
only as a social fimction.^ 

(2 ) The primary form of sensibility, which Lewes calls 
feeling ,^ includes sensibility resulting from external stimu- 
lation (special sensations, the * sensations' of earlier 
psychologists), and sensibility due to systemic stimula- 
tion (systemic sensations or emotion) . A reproduced feel- 
ing constitutes an image. But when the image has lost its 
original value and has become merely a sign or s3anbol of 
some feeling different from itself, it then becomes an idea 
or conception.* This triple division he also borrows from 
Comte,^ though the third element is foimd implicitly in 
most of the associationists.^ The manner in which the 
image is transformed into the idea and the role of ideas 

1 * Probs./ Vol. I, Psy. Pr., § i. 

* Ibid,, § 10. 

3 V, Prob. 2, §§ 3-5. 

*l/Psy. Pr., §§44, 64-5, 25; V, Prob. 4, §§26-8; V, Prob. 2, 

§7. 
» V, Prob. 3, note following § 14. 

• It is to be regretted that Lcwcs did not work out more fully and 
consecutively his distinction between image and idea. He em- 

ghasizes the striking di£Ference in their associative value (' logic')? 
ut his discussion of the nature of symbolic experience is scattered 
about in various parts of his work. 
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in psychological evolution will be examined presently. 
The important point here is that Lewes regards ideas or 
conceptions as essentially a social product and instru- 
ment; they are signs, whose objective expression is 
language. 

While Lewes agrees with Spencer in lasting special 
stress on physiology and biological evolution as a basis 
of explanation for psychological phenomena, he does not 
go to Spencer's length of regarding the biological stand- 
point as furnishing the only scientific element in psy- 
chology. He endeavors to maintain an equilibrium be- 
tween the objective and subjective sides of the science^ 
and puts forth an earnest plea for introspection as an 
instrument of research.^ He claims that what the data 
of introspection lack in quantitative exactness they make 
up for in possessing the highest degree of certainty; the 
results of external observation or objective analysis, on 
the other hand, though preeminently exact, lack this ele- 
ment of surety or conviction.^ 



7. Association and Logical Grouping 

Lewes starts with sensibility, which he uses as a general 
term for the material of psychology. The psychical 
organism evolves from ' psychoplasm,' or ' sentient ma- 
terial.' The psychoplasm is ever fluctuating; it is con- 
stantly being renewed, and these movements constitute 
the function of sensibility.^ Sensibility is the internal 
factor, to which corresponds, on the physiological side, 
" the successions of neural tremors variously combining 
into neural groups "; ^ it includes both consciousness and 
subconsciousness.'^ 

There are three fundamental laws of sensibility: (i) 

1 IVrProb. I, §§ so-i, 62-6. 2 /wd. 

«I, Psy. Pr., §6; r/. Ill, Prob. i, §60. 

* I, Psy. Pr., §6; c/. V, Prob. 2, § 33. 

8 1, Psy. Pr., § 33 ; cf. III, Prob. 3, §§ S0-2. 
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Interest: "We see only what interests us, know only 
what is sufficiently like former experiences to become, 
so to speak, incorporated with them — assimilated by 
them." ^ 

(2) Signature: Every feeling " has its particular signa- 
ture or mark in consciousness, in consequence of which 
it acquires its objective localization, i.e., its place in the 
organism or in the cosmos." ^ Signature is Lewes's term 
for the individuality or specific identity of each particular 
sensation or experience. 

(3) Experience, or registration of feeling: "Through 
their registered modifications, feelings once produced are 
capable of reproduction, and must always be reproduced, 
more or less completely, whenever the new excitation is 
discharged along the old channels." ^ 

Sensibility becomes organized into definite mental 
states along with the evolution of the physical organism, 
and in modes best described by reference to the cor- 
responding biological processes. In physiological reaction 
we find a threefold process — stimulation, coordination, 
and discharge; the psychological equivalents of these are 
sensible affection, logical grouping, and impulsed The 
sensible affection includes, as we have seen, sensibility 
resulting from both external ^d systemic stimulation.'^ 
But " no reaction on a stimulation can be called forth 
without revival of residua of past stimulations." • These 
revival states or images arise according to two funda- 
mental processes, irradiation and restriction, whose laws 
may be stated on the physiological side as follows: 
(i) Irradiation, — Every wave impulse is irradiated and 
propagated throughout the system. (2) Restrictiotti-f^^^ 






1 Psy. Pr.. %9\cf, V, Prob. 2, §§ 74-6. 
2 1, loc. cit.; cf. V, Prob. 3, §§ 117-8. 
^ I, loc. cit.; cf. V, Prob. 2, ch. 4. 
* V, Prob. 2, § 33. 
« I, Psy. Pr., § 28. 
« V, Prob. 2, § 35. 
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Every impulse is restricted, and by its restriction a group 
is formed.^ 

Revival states, or reinstatements, are due physio- 
logically to the irradiative tendency, by which any given 
neural process tends to re-excite those processes which 
formerly were excited in conjunc^on with it, or which 
are anatomically linked with it.' On the subjective side 
this means that a sensation formerly connected with the 
given sensation may be reproduced with fainter ^lergy as 
an image.' Physiologically, the irradiative tendency is 
limited by the definite pathways of discharge cut by 
previous stimulations — the law of restriction; * on the 
psychological side this means that the given sensations 
will tend to re-excite certain groups of fainter feelings of 
previous impressions, so. that they are grouped into a 
judgment or perception.'^ 

ot ^Reinstatement, whose law is as follows: "Every 
mental state will be reinstated whenever the conditions of 
its production are reproduced; and the reinstatement will 
be more or less complete according to the more or less 
perfect reproduction of the original conditions." • The 
directly excited feeling (sensation or presentation) is dis- 
tinguished by its greater vividness from the indirectly ex- 
cited or reproduced feeling (image or representation). 
The former is fitly considered real, because it has objec- 
tive reality (res) for its antecedent stimulus; the latter 
is ideal, because its antecedent is a subjective state.^ 

Association, according to Lewes, is a special form of 
the process of Reinstatement. Reinstatement is group- 
ing; association is " the grouping of groups which are not 
jdwinected by any necessary anatomical links./ Processes 
which depend on the native mechanism, although de- 
pendent on the connection of groups, are not called asso- 

1 Ibid., § 36. 21, psy. Pr., § 37. 8 § 42. * § 35. 

5 I, Psy. Pr., § 38. « V, Prob. 2, § 80. » I, Psy. Pr., § 43. 
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dative processes. Association is acquisition." \ Without 
discussing the laws of this restricted type of association 
at all s}rstematically, Lewes refers his readers to Bain's 
eidhaustiye analysis, which he accepts in the main. He 
notes, however, two phenomena of association which Bain 
fails to take properly into account: (i) ^^ The enormous 
influaice of the emotional factor ... in determining 
the reinstatement of images and ideas.'' (2) ^^ The influ- 
ence of obscure organic motors, manifested in the sudden 
irruption of incongruous states — the orderly course of 
association being burst in upon by images and ideas hav- 
ing none of the normal associative links." ^ 

It is not clear why Lewes restricts the meaning of the 
term association to such narrow limits. He goes even 
further than Spencer in this respect. Spencer limits the 
term to revival by similarity. Lewes makes it a sort of 
adventitious revival; he harks back to Locke's notion of 
a connection " wholly owing to chance or custom." His 
broad treatment of the process, however, fully warrants 
us in considering Lewes an associationist, in spite of his 
peculiar restriction of the term. Historically, association 
corresponds closely to what Lewes calls grouping, or 
logical process. And this logic, or grouping of elements, 
enters fundamentally into his system, as we shall see; it 
begins at the lowest and simplest states and follows 
through to the highest and most complex. 

The grouping or coordination of experience can be 
understood only when interpreted as part of the «itire 
reactive process, whose three terms on the psychological 
side are affection, grouping, and impulse. The grouping 
process is of significance only as it leads to some oes^ 
or more integrated form of impulse and activity. AiidV: 
just as grouping determines impulse, so it is determined ' 

* V, Prob. 2, § 94. In this passage Lewes accepts Spencer's con- 
ception of ' association/ not the wider connotation of earlier writers. 
2/6ui.,§95. 
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by afifective data. The modifications of neural structure 
caused by past impressions are what determine the 
specific neural grouping; on the subjective side it is the 
residua of former experiences that determine the specific 
mode of grouping in any instance. 

Grouping, then, depends not only on the stimulus at 
the present moment, but also on the entire condition of 
the organism as determined by its past history — ^in other 
words, it d^>ends on the self, as determined by the indi- 
viduaPs whole past experience, as truly as on the given 
presentation.^ " When once a neural group, however 
complex, has been formed, it operates like a simple imit, 
and enters as such into the combination of other groups." 
TSo, on the subjective side, sensations which were orginally 
independent are " brought into such convergence by inter- 
mediate links that they now coalesce and act together 
without the need of such intermediation "; for example, 
visual and tactile sensations combine to form ^^ an intui- 
tion of form and size of an object; but these having 
coalesced, and the intuition being effected, we no longer 
need the intermediate process." ^ This is the simuU 
taneous aspect of grouping. 

The serial aspect is more important. In accordance 
with the law of irradiation, " one excitation of the sen- 
sorium sets going associated excitations, the associations 
rising out of prior modifications."* This results in a 
series of images and ideas, whose specific course is deter- 
mined according to the law of restriction. Restriction 
operates in accordance with two distinct factors: the 
specific j:eyixaLd^^ds (i) on the harmony of the image 
tp jbe revived with the ground-tone of feeling or mental 
rvpr^isposition at the time, and (2) on the energy of the 
\ image.* This grouping of experiences in serial order is 

1 1, Psy. Pr., § 9— law of exp. ; V, Pr. 2, §§ 42, 77, 166-72. 

2 V, Prob. 2, § 136. 

3 V, Prob. 2, § 42. 
* Ibid., 102. 
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what Lewes terms the logical process, or in brief, logic. 
As a psychological process, logic is ^^not simply the 
process of reasoning, but that which is common^ to reason- 
ing and to all other modes of combinatiop belonging to 
mental states. This common process is coordination, or 
grouping of neural elements." ^ One mental state Uius 
determines its successor, and is included in it.' 

All experience, even its lowest forms, involves coordina- 
tion. On the physiological side, this process of coordina- 
tion results from the tendency of stimuli to general 
irradiation and restriction of such irradiati(Mi by previous 
modifications of structure to more or less habitual paths. 
On the mental side, therefore, the experience grouped 
with the given experience woidd be one that had been 
contiguous to it in some past primary experience. And 
since the associated element is always a revival — 3, rein- 
statement, not a mere copy ' — only the law of contiguity 
would seem to apply; in other words, the law of similarity 
would appear to have.no place in association. Lewes is 
apparently mistaken in believing that he agrees with Bain 
in this part of his analysis, since the latter admits both 
contiguity and similarity as associative principles. He 
differs with Bain still farmer in assirming an association 
by contrast.* It should 6e noticed, however, that Lewes 
admits these principles only as laws of ' casual ' associa- 
tion, not of the general logical process.*^ v 

While he does not expressly admit that the S3mthetic 
process yields ansrthing really new in chemistry or in 

1 V, Prob. 3, § 2. Lewes uses the term neural element here and 
frequently elsewhere to denote the primitive, unanalyzable elei^e^t 
of experience. ' ;; ^ 

» V, Prob. 4, § 8. 

* V, Prob. 2, §§ loo-i. 

^ Possibly Lewes would have reduced these " groupings of groups 
which are not connected by any necessary anatomical links" to 
irradiation and restriction also, and attributed all association to 
contiguity, had he repeated for himself Bain's analysis. 
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mental grouping,^ several passages show that Lewes rec- 
ognizes a qualitative variation; he concedes that the effect 
of mental S3mthesis is, in 2q)pearance at least, similar to 
what chemical synthesis appears to be. Causation, he 
says, is of two sorts: the effect may be '^ the resultant of 
its componaits, the product of its factors "; or, in cases 
of cooperation of things of unlike kinds, the effect is an 
emergent, that is, it is * qualitatively unlike * the causes.' 
Quality is a primary fact of feeling which enters into 
every subjective s)mthesis; ' and no matter how much 
we strive to reduce psychology to quantitative terms, " no 
variation of undulations will really corre^)ond with varia- 
tion in color, unless we reintroduce the suppressed quality 
which runs through all color." * 

8. Lewes's Analysis of Mental Phenomena 

Lewes attributes not only the higher types of experi- 
ence, but aU definite experience, including sensation itself, 
to the grouping or logical process. ^'A sensation is a 
group of neural tremors."*^ Given the hypothetical 
simple element underlying experience, which he calls a 
neural tremor, such tremors are grouped into definite 
sensations by the irradiative tendency which unites to 
them the residua of past tremors.* A perception is " the 
synthesis of all the sensations we have had of the object 
in relation to our several senses "; ^ this includes sec- 
ondary elements (images) as well as primary (sensa- 
tions). 
The application of the grouping principle to spac^ per- 
, .cepdtion is typical : extension is perceived as a continuum, 
*|i^«&a3rs, inasmuch as by irradiation ^^ there is a necessary 

1 See I, Psy. Pr., § 88. « II, Prob. 5, §§ 65-6. 

« II, Prob. 2, § 31. * III, Prob. 3, § 5. 

5 V, Prob. 2, § 35 ; cf, I, Psy. Pr., § 24. 

• As already noted, the term neural tremor is used subjectively. 
T I, Psy. Pr., § 25. 
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blending of the discrete points, a fusion of the similar 
tremors/'* And the observed temporal unity of con- 
sciousness admits of e]q)lanation in the same way, the 
serial order of conscious e]q>eriences being the restdt of 
serial irradiation.' 

A r^nembered sensation is something more than a 
r^>etition of the sensation: the repetition of the stimulus 
causes in addition a stimulation of residua, which furnish 
* an escort of other states.' * Memory differs from per- 
cq)tion in the character of this escort: in memory the 
escort is of states constituting the field of personal' e]q>e- 
rience, in percq)tion the escort lacks that definite per- 
sonal character.^ Memory is a grouping of image ele- 
ments as they occurred in the past. Imagination differs 
f rmn memory in that its personal escort has refer^ice to 
the present or future, not to the past.° In plastic or con- 
structive imagination the image elements are grouped in 
new wa5rs.* " Images, although reproductions of percQ>- 
tions, possess a property not possessed by percq)tions^ 
namely, that of faadtative reproduction, which enables 
them to be abstracted from the sensible order of presen- 
tation, and combined and recombined anew." ^ Emotions 
are to be regarded under two aspects — as sensations and 
as impulses which guide action; under the former aspect 
^^ they belong to the systemic more than to the special 
affections, but are complexes of both." * 

All the above-named forms of grouping belong to the 
logic of feeling, or to its subdivision, Uie logic of images. 
The grouping of ideas, or symbols, or conc^tions, consti- 
tutes the logic of signs.^ In the mode of grouping known 
as logic of images, the image becomes the representative 

iPsy. Pr., §35. 

« Ibid,, § 36. 

« V, Prob. 2, § 82. This * escort * corresponds to what William 
James later called the " fringe of consciousness." 
* Ibid., § 87. » § 92. « § 93. 

T I, Psy. Pr., § 64. « V, Prob. 3, § I54. • I, Psy. Pr., § 25. 
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of its sensation; it is a sort of substitute, but a substitute 
which is more or less equivalent to the thing signified/ 

With the growth of organization^'' these images may be 
replaced by signs which have no trace of the sensations 
signified "; ^ they are substitutes of sensations, not rein- 
statements.' This higher type of reproductive states 
Lewes calls ideas, as distinguished from images.'^ Words 
are signs of this sort; the auditory S3mibol horse has no 
likeness to the visual or other sensations which the idea 
S3mibolizes — it may not even awaken a visual image of 
the horse; yet such verbal symbols "operate quite as 
effectually as the images." ^ Verbal symbols (language) 
arise as a result of social intercourse — ihey could not have 
arisen without it.* For this reason and also because a 
high degree of nervous organization is requisite for the 
production of words, language belongs solely to the human 
species.^ 

Ideas, with all their substitutive and symbolic value, 
could never have developed ab initio in an individual's 
single lifetime. But according to the evolution theory 
they are not innate in the older sense — ^rather, they are 
con-nate.* The advent of language introduces a new fac- 
tor into the environment — namely, the social mediiun.® In 
the higher stages of mind, where ideas exist, we find a 
social as well as a physical environment, an ideational as 
well as affective self.^® 

Ideas group themselves according to the same princi- 
ples as images. Serial groupings of ideas constitute 
thought, or the logic of signs. Since ideas are general 

^Ibid.; V, Prob. 2, § 137; Prob. 4, §28. 

2 V, Prob. 2, § 137. 

8 V, Prob. 4, § 26. 

* Ibid, This gives still another meaning to the much-defined term 
idea. It would seem more in keeping with historic usage to make 
idea the generic term, including imagery and thought as its species ; 
thought would be the symbolic type of ideation, 

« V, Prob. 2, § 137. • I, Psy. Pr., §§ 10, S4, 63 ; V, Prob. 4, ch. 6. 

^ Ibid, 8 1, Psy. Pr., §§ 57, 60 ; r/. § 8. 

» Ibid., §§ 10, 57. ^® V, Prob. 2, §§ 168, 171-2. 
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and flexible, while images and percq)tions are always 
particular and fixed/ we are able in thought to pass 
r^idly and easily from one term to another, in a way 
that would be impossible were it necessary to translate 
each idea into a ^)ecific image.' It is this use of the 
general symbol that constitutes the superiority of the 
human over the animal mind.' The logic of signs enables 
man to act with reference to more distant ends, as the 
S3rmbols become further remoyed from direct correqwnd- 
ence to sensations; * whereas, the ^ reasoning ' of animals 
is always in terms of sensations and images.'^ ^ Associa- 
tions ' in the narrower sense are generally symbolic, 
whence the phrase association of ideas.^ 

The developed processes of thought form the intellect, 
or rational functions, or reflection.^ All these processes 
— ^judgment, induction, deduction — ^are reducible to the 
^ logic of signs '; * they culminate in the laws of thought, 
which Lewes focuses into a single principle of equiva- 
lence • — ^an afifirmative counterpart of the criterion of cer- 
titude which Spencer states in negative form as the incon- 
ceivability of the contrary. 

The consciousness of volition includes two factors 
according to Lewes: (i) the feeling of effort in attention, 
which is reducible to muscle sensations; ^® (2) an inner- 
vation feeling, due to the irradiation of the outgoing motor 
impulse back toward the center.^^ But the consciousness 
attending volition is merely an incidental feeling linked 

^ I, Psy. Pr., § 25 ; V, Prob. 4, § 27. » V, Prob. 4, § 61 ; cf, chs. 5, 6. 

« Ibid., §§ 45-8. * I, Psy. Pr., § 27. 

» V, Prob. 4, §§ 40-4. • V, Prob. 2, § 94. 

^ In several passages Lewes makes discrimination the funda- 
mental fact of intellect; he appears to use the term to denote the 
selective or restrictive effect of grouping. Though he does not 
explicitly say so, he apparently applies the term discrimination to 
the subjective aspect of 'restriction' and selection to its objective or 
neural aspect. (See I, Psy. Pr., §17; III, Prob. 4, %%Sh 53; V, 
Prob. I, §§ 104, 151.) 

* II, Prob. 2, chs. 2-4. » II, Prob. 2, chs. 4, 5. 

10 V, Prob. 2, § 157. 11 V, Prob. 3, l§ 82-91, esp. 87. 
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with it; — ^the motor side of subjective phenomena is im- 
pulse or action, rather than feeling. The grouping or 
coordinating process is the guide which controls the 
impulse, and Uiereby regulates conduct. In the broadest 
view of psychology "the significance of mental phe- 
nomena is their relation to conduct." * 



P. Lewes's Contributions to the Problem 

The main features of Lewes's psychology, in so far as 
they bear on the association problem, may be summed 
up as follows: (i) He takes the concq)t of biological 
evolution from Darwin and Spencer, and carries it out 
on the psychological side more fully than they. 

(2) He interprets the laws of nervous irradiation and 
restriction in mental terms, under the single law of 
Reinstatement, which serves to account at once for (a) 
the distinction between primary and secondary feeling, or 
sensation and image, and for (b) the grouping or asso- 
ciative function of mental phenomena, which he terms 
logic, 

(3) The grouping tendency accounts for all complex 
forms of experience, from sensation upwards, the only 
datum not attributable to grouping being the hypo- 
thetical underlying element, the neural tremor. 

(4) The tendency to use part of a complex experience 
as a sign for the whole, which is a general phenomenon 
of mental activity, evolves to a higher form in the human 
mind. In man arbitrary associated elements (ideas) 
come to be used as S3mibolic signs for sensations and 
images which they in no wise resemble. This symbolism 
and logic of signs arises out of social intercourse, for 
which words and language afford a convenient, flexible, 
and adequate medium. 

(5) Images are individual, concrete, specific — ^ideas are 

1 Ibid., § IS. 
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general, abstract. The sequrace of ideas, or logic of 
signs, is therefore more facile and more adaptable than 
the logic of feeling or the logic of images. Ideas and 
ideational processes constitute the inteUectual side of the 
mental life, and intellect is its highest form. 

(6) An established group, which has become a single 
eiq)erience (intuition), is characterized by a higher degree 
of belief, conviction, certainty, than a group in the mak- 
ing (inference); intuitions of sensations and images 
(called percq>tions) are distinguished from intuitions of 
ideas (concq)tions) ; and inferences of sensations and 
images (memories, hallucinations, imaginations) are dis- 
tinguished from inferences of ideas (judgment, reason- 
ing). 

(7) Lewes appKes the term association in an unusual 
way to that special sort of grouping in which the ele- 
ments are casually brought together by contiguity, simi- 
larity, or interest. Grouping in genend, which he calls 
logic, proceeds by the revival of identical elements in the 
form of images, the revival operating from one element 
to another according to the principle of contiguity only. 
He applies Bain's treatment of association in general to 
his own 'casual associations.' 

To appreciate the breadth of Lewes's viewpoint we 
should also note several other points which bear on our 
problem only slightly, (i) His conception of the co- 
operation of organism and environment in experience. 
The present stimulus and the self due to one's entire past 
experience work together; any given experience is a re- 
sultant of these two factors. (2) His extension of the 
nervous arc concept to psychology. Feeling or affection, 
logic or grouping, impulse or action, are the mental 
equivalents of the three sides of the nervous arc; they 
form the psychological spectrum, whose combination con- 
stitutes mentality. (3) His endeavor to give proper 
weight to both the subjective and objective sides of psy^ 
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chology — to the method and data of introspection as well 
as to the method and data of external observation. 
(4) His demarcation between external sensations and the 
syst^nic sensations. This distinction deserves special 
notice on account of the prominent role which he assigns 
to the latter. ^ 

To grasp Lewes's system as a whole requires consid- 
erable effort. His style is prolix and his development is 
not always s}rstematic. He is careless of detail, incon- 
sistent on some points, and obsoure in his treatment of 
others. Yet upon close examination he proves to be the 
most consistently associational of all psychologists. 
Lewes deserves far more study than has been accorded 
him by recent writers; and especially does he deserve the 
attention of genetic psychologists. Those who wish to 
.^know at first hand the evolutionary associationism at its 
best, should read his final voliune.^ Though not a com- 
plete exposition, it contains most of the essential points 
of his psychology, and corrects many of his earlier incon- 
sistencies. 



10. Other XlXth Century Associationists 

Among the many writers whose psychology shows the 
influence of Spencer and Lewes, tiie following may be 
cited as most closely related to the association movement. 

Joseph John Murphy (182 7-1 894), though a believer 
in innate intelligence, lays stress on association, which 
he holds to be a racial growth. In his ' Habit and Intel- 
ligence' (1869) he declares that association enters into 
every mental process except the most elementary; ^ " a 
complete treatise on the laws of association would be 
nothing less than a complete treatise on psychology."^ 
The laws of association, however, while they would ac- 
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1 * Problems of Life and Mind/ Vol. V. 2 Vol. II, p. 54. 

3 Vol I, p. 55. 
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count for the origin of thought, would not account for 
our belief that a thought corre^x>nds to an external 
reality/ This and other complex ph^iomena of con- 
sciousness dq>end on a principle of organizing intelli- 
gence.* 

W. K. Cliffosd ( 1 845-1 879); in his 'Lectures and 
Essays/ devotes an essay to ' Some of the Conditions of 
Mental Development/ in which he maintains that '^ the 
first indication of consciousness is a percq)tion of dif- 
ferences/' * The essay on * Body and Mind/ which is 
based on the hypothesis of parallelism, and his voliune 
on ' Seeing and Tliinking ' (1879) also show the influaice 
of the association psychology. 

The contributions of Francis Galton (1822-1911), 
whose numerous studies on mental heredity are based on 
the standpoint of Spencer and Lewes, will be discussed in 
connection with the recent experimental work on asso- 
ciation.^ 

1 P. 152. 2 p. 54. 8 Vol. I, p. 97 * Chapter VIII. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SUMMARY OF ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONISM 

1. Development of the Association Concept from 

Hobbes to Hume 

The analysis of mental proc e sses wh ic h the English 
schoo l carried out i s a l ogical result of their philosophical 

_attitude, These writers e mployed the empirical method 

in__philosophy . They were concerned in demonstrating 
that all knowledge is derived from experience — that it 
occurs without the mediation of innate ideas which were 
supposed by their op^nents to exist in the mind prior 
to experience. To establish their contentio n it was neces- 
sary t o analyze the character of experience and show that 
knowledge can be accounted for^^in term s of mpirical, 
data alone. Assiuning that impressions due to external 
stimuli give rise to sensations of a definite character^ how 
do these sensations become organized into knowledge? 

What struck these writers most forcibly at the outset 
of their psychological analysis was the observed fact that 
one experience succeeds another with a certain degree of 
regularity. In such sequences, moreover, the prior expe- 
rience does not vanish entirely before the succeeding one 
begins to appear; there is a union of some sort between 
the two members of the sequence. This fact of unian, 
according to the associationists, constitutes the basis of 
organized experience and knowledge. Thev applied the 
term associati on to the process. 

The aim of the English school was to account for all 
the facts of conscious life, excepting the crude material 
(sensation), as the product of the operation of association. 

no 
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Thus their chief problem was to analyze the complex data 
of consciousness into elementary experiences^ and to show 
how these elements are combined together by means of 
the associative factor. In connection with this analysis 
of eiq>erience they endeavored to formulate the laws of 
the associative process itself. A chronological study of 
the movement indicates how the analysis grew clearer 
with each writer^ and how at each stq> the association 
process gained in importance, ^t fir st a mere inci4ent in 
the sensationist theory, it at length became the sole mean s 
of explaining all the great variety of experience that lies 
beyond sensation. 

HoBBES represen ts t he crude sensa tion ps ychology. H^ 
.adopts sensation .as, the basi§^f §11 .sspedsnce. Every 
other mental process is derived from it. Imagination and _ 
..memory, m particularj are regarded jis *.dgcadent ' sen- 
sations. The order of succession among representative 
experiences follows the order of the original sensations, 
but inasmuch as a sensation may have been followed 
sometimes by one sensation, sometimes by another, 
the order of representative experience is not always 
imequivocal. The sequence, he says, may be unguided 
or inconstant, or it may be regulated by desire. Be- 
yond recognizing that habit is an important determin- 
ing factor he attempts no real analysis of association. 
Thus when he passes to the higher intellectual processes 
or experiences he has no weapon of attack against the 
nativists; their assimiption of innate ideas seems quite as 
accq)table to introspection as his assimiption that ab- 
stract ideas are decadent sensations. In many cases ideas 
2Lppeax to bear no resemblance to sensations, and their 
derivation from that soiu'ce may well be challenged. 

Hobbes's theory may be as plausible as Descartes's or 
even more so, but it provides no means for refuting the 
theory of innate ideas. Yet in spite of its inadequacy, 
Hobbes's analysis accomplished one important result. It 
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set the pattern for an empirical conception of mind , and 
following the lines which he marked out the role of 
association came naturally into greater and greater 
prdininence. 

flrOCKE sought to meet the difficulty of accounting for 
the higher intellectual processes by emphasizing reflection 
and treating it as coordinate with sensation in the forma- 
tion of experience. We ha ve two sources of experience: 
th e outer and the inne r — sensa^on and reflection. Now 
the strength of the nativist position lies in the dif ficulty 
of deriving certain of our higher exp eriences from bare 
sensation, and when Locke supplements sensation with 
re flection he suggests an an swer to the nati vist objection. 
His own position is not strictly empirical, for in place of 
innate ideas he merely substitutes a native faculty or 
power — reflection. And this involves a concession to 
nativism which Hume held to be needless. But Lockers 
expl anation of complex experien c es opens the way to an 
empirical solution t hrough the a ssocia t ive process . He 
is th us rea lly responsible for the tran si tion fr o m sensa- 
tionis m to associationism. One is hampered in the at- 
tempt to determine Locke's attitude by the vagueness of 
his conception of reflection. Yet this very vagueness is 
of the utmost importance historically, for it drew atten- 
tion to the weakness of this portion of Locke's psy- 
chology, and led to the extension of the association 
principle to accoimt for complex and derivative ideas, 
which Locke attributed to reflection. 

vlt is remarkable that historians have generally over- 
estimated Locke's contribution to successive association, 
and at the same time have ignored his stress on the imion 
of simultaneous experiences. For reflection, in one of 
its aspects, is the means of combining a nimiber of simple 
experiences into a single compound experience. Simul- 
taneous association, which Locke attributes to the faculty 
of reflection, is therefore an essential factor in his scheme 
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of mental analysis. On the other hand, he regards suc- 
cessive association as a hindrance to right thinking, a 
habit to be uprooted by careful exercise in the * volun- 
tary ' supervision of our trains of thou^t. 

Berkeley's analysis is very incomplete, )mt his theory 
of space perception fiunished empirical psychology with 
a valuable asset. In demonstrating that distance or 

deptk is not a fifflsation but w dement added to the 

visual da^a^ h e indicated how psvcholorical an alvsis 
might breai up ^.j^arently pimple exper iences | p to more 
primitive data. If perception itself is an associat ive union 
qL elements^ jshy no t imaginatipn and thought ? This 
implied query was taken up by later writers, who applied 
the principle of association to account for th^ welding 
JtQgether_Qf elements into t he higher intellectua l expe ri- 

encea*- 

Hume sought to clarify Locke's analysis by abandon- 
ing reflection as a separate source of eiq>erience. He 
admits only two varieties of eiq>erience, sensation and 
ideation (to use our present terms) ; and of these, idea- 
tion is merely a faint replica of sensation. But. he reor 
ognizes the need of accoimting for tho se ide a s and images 
-wWch. differ _soMadely_ from sen^ that^they cannot 
be directly traced to ^at, source. To exp lain _^their 
exi stei^ce h e relies on associat ion, which he submits to a 
more careful analysis thaii any. pf his predecessors^ with 
results, not far from those^of Ali5totle._ 

Hume's chief interest is to explain the succession of 
ideas, rather than to accoimt for their complexity and 
transformations. He attributes the causal connection of 
logical thinking to habitual association, but his treatment 
of simultaneous association is limited to a few suggestions. 

2. Contributions of Hartley and Brown 

With Har tley the associ ation psychologv first a s- 
su mes a defin ite fo rm. He gathered together the hints 
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which were scattered through the writings of his predeces- 
sors, and wove them into a sightly fabric. His power 
of analysis carried him to the root of the problem. As 
a physician he saw the need of relating psychology to 
physiology. And his scientific training impelled him to 
reduce the mental side to the simplest and fewest terms 
possible. 

Hartley starts with a dualism of matter and mind. 
Stimulation of the sense organs results in brain vibra- 
tions which are accompanied by sensations, though not 
to be regarded as physical causes of the latter.^ Ideas 
are attributed tft fainter vibrations of the brain substance 
which occur when the ves tiges of f or mer vibrations are 
stim ulate d. The mental side, then, is reduced to two 
terms, sensations and ideas, which in the last analysis are 
data of the same type, characterized by a stronger and 
fainter degree of intensity respectively. They are cor- 
related with activities of the physical organism. 

But if sensations are traceable to external stimulation, 
what is the nature of the physical activity lying at the 
basis of ideas? Investigation shows that it is not ex- 
ternal — ^that it originates within the brain itself. In the 
first instance it is a sensory brain impulse which excites 
to a fainter degree the traces of previous sensory im- 
pulses. Following this, an ideational impulse may also 
stimulate other traces and thereby give rise to other 
ideational impulses. Thus the physical basis of an idea 
is either a sensory brain state or an ideational brain 
state. 

Regarded from the mental side, this passage from sen- 
sation to idea or from one idea to anotiier is the process 
of association. A^ensation or an idea (or, Hjtrtleyjidds^ 

1 Since he expressly rejects any causal connection, this is dis- 
tinctly a theory of psychophysical parallelism. (It would be inter- 
esting, by the way, to know how far Hartley's theory of brain 
vibrations is responsible for the modem pseudo-scientific talk of 
sympathetic mental vibrations 1) 
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^.muscular movement;^ is able to induce another idea or 
anoth er mus cular movement^ provided tfr^ latter term of 
ih& sequence has in the o ast o ccurred frequently in con- 
jimction with the fopper tfirniw The meaning of the law 
is understood when we examine the physiological side of 
the process. If several sensory brain processes have oc- 
curred many times in conjimction, then the recurrence of 
one induces a fainter rq)etition of the others, and these 
faint stimulations may in turn lead to faint repetitions 
of other sensory processes which have formerly occurred 
in conjimction with them. Thus Hart ley's l aw of ass ocia- 
tion is really the stat ement in psvchol orical t erms of a 
fundamental phys iological process. 

There is no very marked distinction in Hartley's theory 
between successive and simultaneous association. Expe- 
riences which have occurred simultaneously as sensations 
may be associated successively as ideas. And we may 
credit him with holding the converse also— namely, that 
when sensations have occurred frequently in immediate 
succession, their ideal counterparts may be simultaneously 
associated in the form of a compound idea.^ Each of 
the two modes yields an important datum. Succession 
explains the rise of ideas (or images, as we should call 
them) ; and simultaneous association explains their com- 
plexity and deviation from the original sensations. 

It is fully in keeping with Hartley's physiological trend 
that he does not regard resemblance as a factor in asso- 
ciation. The physiological basis of the idea is the same 
brain process as that which formerly accompanied the 
sensation, only fainter. Hence, a stimulus induce^ by 
association not similar processes, but a renewal of either 
the same processes or contiguous ones. Contiguity is the 
sole criterion of what alternatives are open to association, 
B^fle. frequency or habit measur es the s tren gth q£ thf 

1 He does not explicitly state whether the original association of 
sensations is serial pr simultaneous. j 
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associati ve tendency in given instances and detj^rmines 
the result as between these alternatives. 

We should notice that Hartley indicates two fruitful 
directions in which the analysis of eiq)erience may be 
carried out by the use of association, though he does not 
himself proceed very far with either. These are ( i ) the 
motor aspect of consciousness, including volition. He 
indicates the relation of voluntary muscular movements 
to sensation and ideas in his general formulation of the 
associative law. (2) The derivation of thought and 
reasoning from imagery proper. The transition from 
imagery to abstract thou^t is approached from several 
sides: in his account of the origin of complex ideas, in 
his study of verbal association, and in his analysis of 
belief. The weakness of some parts of his analysis and 
its incompleteness in dealing with the more complex ex- 
periences was in itself a stimulus to further study. In 
particular, the vagu eness^ of his explanation of belief 
Jpcited his succe ssors to a minute analysis of its nature. 

There seems abimdant reason for according Hartley the 
title of foimder of the association school, since he was 
the first to adopt the associative principle as the funda- 
mental operation of psychology. The consistency and 
deep-reaching character of his investigation certainly 
entitles him to be regarded as the typical rq)resentative 
of the earlier period of associationism^ when the prin- 
ciple itself was new and required elaboration before it 
could be effectively applied to the more intricate phe- 
nomena of mental life. 

The effect of Hartley's constructive work appeared first 
in other sciences! The principle of assoc i ation was seized 
upon by students of ethics^ esthetic^^ iQgiCj. Jurisprudence^ 
and bio logy^ and applied to. their seyeral^sphereSj. Asso- 
ciationism appeared to be ' in the air/ duri ng this period, 
much as e volutionism was in thejiir^a century later. It 
would be difficult to determine how far Hartley was re- 
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sponsible for this radiation of the movement and how far 
it is due to the combined influence of the whole body of 
empirical thinkers from Hobbes onward.^ T he conte m- 
poraries and successors of Hartl ey mu st have deri ved 
their well-roimded notion of asspcmtion ng^^ from him, 
since most of them assimie it without independent 
analysis, and their broad treatment is not to be found 
in the earlier authorities. Yet it would not be fair to 
ignore two other tendencies of the time, for which Hobbes 
and Himie are req)onsible respectively. 

The social contract theory, which held sway in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, and was Jindoubt- 
edly su ggested by Hobbes^s conception of th e state^ led 
to views regarding society which were quite favorable to 
the association psychology. The two theories are indeed 
quite independent and belong to entirely different ^heres 
of thought. But their world-view is similar. Each is a 
mechanistic notion, opposed on the one hand to super- 
natiu'alism and belief in irreducible complexes, on the 
other hand to racial evolution. According to the social 
contract view, society is not an unanalyzable, divinely 
ordained composition; neither is it a growth by means 

^ Writers of the i8th century were not careful to cite their 
authorities. It is not difficult to discover the sources which influ- 
enced them when the suggestions led to polemic; they are frank 
enough in naming their antagonists. But they do not usually deem 
it necessary to mention the sources whence their own standpoint 
was derived. In the present instance the search would lead us too 
far into problems of textual analysis. The writer believes, how- 
ever, that present-day psychologists give too little weight to Hart- 
ley's influence on his contemporaries, just as they attribute too 
little importance to his original contributions to association. 

Psychologists have had to rely largely on histories written by 
philosophers for their estimates of the association movement 
The importance of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume bulks large in 
philosophy, while Hartley is a 'mere psychologist.' The present 
volume «eeks to correct Uie misplacement of emphasis in this par- 
ticular instance. It is desirable that all historical questions which 
concern psychology be re-examined from a psychological standpoint 
and that a history of psychology be written which shall counteract 
the errors into which our histories of philosophy have undoubtedly 
fallen in tracing the development of these problems. 
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of internal forces. It is an artificial union of human 
elements. And according to the earlier association theory 
human experience also is not an unanalyzable super- 
natural product nor a real development and transforma- 
tion. The association of experiences is rather a me- 
chanical reconstruction of elements into somewhat more 
intricate and complicated forms. Thus the two theories 
harmonized with each other and together constituted a 
tendency of thought during this period. 

Again, the Kantian philosophy, which is traceable to 
a reaction from the conclusions of Hume's philosophy, 
drew attention to various aspects of Hume's analysis 
and brought association into prominence. Kant's disci- 
ples in Britain wei^e strenuously endeavoring to advance 
beyond Himie's empirical view of mental phenomena. 
But the very strife itself served to familiarize the goi- 
eral reader with the notion which was popularly called 
the ^association of ideas.' 

From philosophy and jurisprudence, then, as well as 
psychology, came influences which turned British think- 
ers in the direction of associationism. The work of such 
writers as Tucker, Priestley, Alison, and Erasmus 
Darwin in applying the association doctrine to special 
sciences has been noticed in an earlier chapter. 

Thomas Brown's position is peculiar, since he rejects 
the conne ction betw e en psychology and phvsio log yy w hich 
lies at the basis of Hartley's system. Moreover, his 
application of the association doctrine to intuitional 
psychology is unusual. The Scottish school in general 
seek to distinguish each separate mental faculty care- 
fully from every other, while the associationists endeavor 
to unite all mental phenomena into xme^class. Brown 
is an introspectionist, but he nevertheless endeavors to 
bring the so-called mental faculties together, and this by 
means of the principle of association. He rejects the 
notion that association accomplishes the union of mental 
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terms; for intro^)ectively we find no connecting link — 
nothing but the fact of succession; and his standpoint 
forbids him to search for a connection outside of con- 
sciousness. For this reason he abandons the term asso- 
ciation and substitutes Hobbes's term suggestion. But 
in general his view of the associative process conforms to 
Hartley's. The associated or suggested image is for 
Brown not a revival of the old sensation; it is a new 
experience. We can not explain it; we can only describe 
its appearance in consciousness by asserting that it is 
* suggested.' But suggestion itself is based on the con- 
tiguity or contrast of similar experiences in the past. 

Brown's attempted imion of assodationism with intui- 
tionism was historically unsuccessful. It aroused the 
suspicion of both schools. This and his tedious prolixity 
lessened the influence which his system deserved on ac- 
count of its exhaustive investigation of mental processes. 
He was the first to distinguish clearly between the pri- 
mary and secondary laws of association — ^between the dif- 
ferent sorts of union and the factors which determine 
its quantitative variation. In particular, his analysis of 
the secondary laws is remarkably complete, and his for- 
mulation of them is thorough, not to say redimdant. He 
emphasized the ' mental chemistry ' aspect of simul- 
taneous association and his attitude seems to have influ- 
enced John Stuart Mill in adopting that view. 

J. The Two Mills and Bain 

James Mill viewed the human mind as a species of 
machine. It is set going by outside forces (sensory 
stimuli), and proceeds to operate as a physical mechan- 
ism. The machinery of the mind is the associative 
process, and the elder Mill conceives of this as acting 
like a physical force, mechanically. He makes no 
attempt to correlate the mental processes with the brain 
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processes as Hartley did, thou^ his appreciation of the 
function of nerves and brain is clearly indicated and his 
attitude toward physiology is far more sympathetic than 
Brown's. His analysis of consciousness is introspective 
and in this he follows Brown. But his conception of asso- 
ciation is totally different from the latter's. Brown 
regards association as a means of transforming simple 
eiq>erience into complexes, which differ in kind from their 
components. James Mill rejects the notion of transfor- 
mation. He holds that the sole fimction of association is 
to bind experiences together, and that the complex states 
contain all the original elements intact. In successive 
association the passage from thought to thought is so 
rapid that often certain intermediate steps escape atten- 
tion; in simultaneous association certain elements may 
be so obscure as to remain unnoticed, but the interme- 
diate terms and the obscure elements are there neverthe- 
less, and it only requires analytic examination to bring 
them to light. 

An instance of such analysis is found in James Mill's 
examination of the notion of belief, which he finds asso- 
ciated with a host of different mental factors according to 
circumstance, but which is itself nothing more than an 
indissoluble association between the factors. Belief, or 
indissoluble association, is in fact a cardinal point in 
James Mill's system. In his view association does not 
reconstruct or modify the material, but it cements the 
separate elements together with a strong force, and by 
repetition this union at length becomes indissoluble. The 
complex fact appears to be simple; only psychological 
analysis proves that it is made up of a weft of elementary 
strands or a succession of separate steps. 

This view of association enabled James Mill to analyze 
the higher mental processes, such as conception and rea- 
soning, with better success than his predecessors. A con- 
cept is a cluster of ideas^ reasoning is the association of 
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the terms of propositions. Each of these mental phe- 
nomena seems to be a single things but by psychological 
analysis it is shown to be really a composition. Taken in 
its entirety, Mill's analysis was far more thorough than 
any previous attempt, and his psychology is the first com- 
plete system worked out on an assodational basis. Other 
associationists, however^ raised strenuous objections to 
his instnmient of research, and no one protested more 
vigorously than his own son. 

John Stuart Mill was essentially a logician, and saw 
the logical fallacy of using introspective analysis to over- 
throw the validity of introspection. If introspection de- 
clares a certain experience to be simple, how can another 
introspection prove this introspection to be false? The 
way out of the difficulty appears plain enough to the 
yoimger Mill. It involves merely abandoning the me- 
chanical view of association for the chemical analogy. 
According to him, association produces experiences which 
are really imitary, in the sense that they are not separable 
into parts by introspection. Introspection does not break 
the experience up into elements, as the elder Mill sup- 
posed, but it does reveal the elements which the act of 
association has brought together to form this new 
product. Association does more than unite — ^it trans- 
forms. 

This revised view of the natiu'e of association involved 
a restatement of nearly all of James Mill's analysis. But 
the restatement was not so difficult as might be imagined. 
In most cases the results could be accepted as they stood 
with merely the qualification that what James Mill con- 
sidered ingredients in a complex experience are really its 
antecedents — ^that the resulting experience is not so much 
a complex state as a derivative state, which is introspec- 
tively as simple as it appears. Thus the perception of an 
orange or the concept horse are reaUy sim^e, though 
derived from primitive elem^its. This line of argum^it 
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enabled the younger Mill to transform his father's system 
completely without duplicating the analysis. He accom- 
plished the astonishing feat of giving to the world a psy- 
chology resting on a basis of his own construction, while 
using practically the entire superstructure which his 
father had built up on an altogether different foundation. 

This procedure, while it resulted in a powerful system 
of psychology, proved a source of historic weakness. 
Later writers naturally regarded James Mill's original 
work as the principal element in the joint product. They 
have underestimated the value of J. S. Mill's reconstruc- 
tion. James Mill's ^ mechanical ' interpretation of asso- 
ciation came to represent associationism to the average 
student's mind, and the ^ chemical ' interpretation was 
generally considered a foreign branch grafted upon it; it 
was treated as something contrary to the genius of pure 
associationism. In the present volume the aim has been 
to show how mistaken is this attitude toward the theory 
on historical groimds as well as logically. The chemical 
view or something akin to it was held by many associa- 
tionists before and after J. S. Mill, and these included 
some of the most vigorous analysts. The chemical inter- 
pretation belongs quite as much to the genius of associa- 
tionism as James Mill's mechanical interpretation. 

John Stuart Mill's greatest difficulty arose in account- 
ing for belief. He inclined to the opinion that it contains 
some distinctive element which renders it primordially 
different from both sensation and ideation. In this of 
course he abandons the pure associational standpoint 
rather unnecessarily; for it was open to him to study the 
genesis of the element peculiar to belief and trace it so 
far as possible to familiar sources, as he attempted to do 
in the case of complex ideas. But the younger Mill's 
special interest was in logic rather than psychology. He 
was concerned only in correcting the logical fallacies in 
his father's psychological method and in outlining a psy- 
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chology which was fitted to serve as a basis for his own 
scheme of logic. 

^^Qi!s_psychology is notable for its abandonment of 

introspection. TT^ Pmphj^RlZ^R tb*^ pfijycmlngiVal ^r^n^ 

rnmifftnfQ nf i^ ffim prnri><yu ^ as Hartley had done; an d 
^fhis he jgiPf ^"^s ^ sharp contrast to th e Mills and 
^own .nSut his phiysiology isTar in advance of H artley^s^ 
f orTBe sgience^d made vast progre^ duringtiieinjfifc 
yramg^cgtfuiyr- Bram activity was no longer conceived 
of as mechanical vibration, and the notion of diffusion 
bf"nervous impulses had arisen to account for the^gpio- 
tions . When ph}rsiology is emphasized it almost in- 
evitably results in giving prominence to the motor side 
of the mental life. Thus Bain starts witib sensibility and 
c ^trac^ ity ialjmu^fe as Ws Iwq.JiHmai^^ 
leaHmgJ^or^ his {psychology is his study of Jmpidsive 
and instinctive activity, the sense of effort, and_ other 
internal forms of motor phenomena. Moreover, Bain 
brings out a new connection between the m e ntal an d 
motor sides. Every sensation, he says^ is accompanied 
by a t^ukncy to movement, which grows in strengUi with 
the increased intensity of feeling. The motor tendencies 
of sensation being a legitimate object of psychological 
study. Bain's attitude justifies the investigation of physio- 
logical processes by association psychologists. In Hartley 
the reference to brain activity is rather an analogy 
brought in from another science. With Bain it admits 
of translation into psychological terms, and thus inter- 
preted it forms an integral part of psychology. 

The associative process is a fundamental element in 
Bain's system. He restates its laws and uses it as an 
instrument of research in every part of his analysis, espe- 
cially in treating the intellectual processes; for associa- 
tion means revival of past mental states, and this revival 
always has an implied reference (if not an explicit one) 
to the restimulation of some trace of former brain ac- 
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tivity. The coordination of motor impulses into definite^ 
specific movemaits results from the association of ideas 
with these motor elements and from the coordinated 
grouping of such ideas. And the crowning motor phe- 
nomenon, volition, is only the final step in this associative 
and coordinating process. In his later works Bain adopts 
Spencer's principle of relativity, but not his genetic S3rs- 
tem of mental organization. Had the advent of the 
evolution theory been delayed, it would seem as though 
Bain must have been the model for empirical analysis 
dining the next generation. But events moved quickly, 
and almost before the revised edition of Bain's psychology 
was written it had passed into history. Bain's treat- 
ment of the motor side, indeed, had a marked influence 
on later writers. But his association theory was out of 
touch with the thought of the age. Evolutionists felt 
the need of a thorough re-examination of association in 
connection with the new theory, in which gro^irth meant 
real transformation; while the op^nents of evolution 
had no sympathy whatever with the association psy- 
chology. Bain therefore appears as the last of the 
' pure ' associationists. Those who follow him belong to 
another regiment, and march under another banner. 

4. Spencer and Lewes 

The change in standpoint which the evolution concept 
introduced was further-reaching than one is apt to 
realize. It gave a totally different meaning to the world's 
history and thoroughly transformed the whole group of 
sciences which deal with life and human activity. We 
conceive today of a gradual perfectioning of organic 
forms from the dawn of life onward. We trace the prog- 
ress of humanity from a state of ignorance and bestiality 
upward, instead of starting with an original condition of 
mental and moral perfection as pre^evolution thinkers 
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interpreted the beginnings of history. The legal, ethical, 
social, and religious institutions of mankind acquire a 
new meaning when we view them as a growth and as real 
progress. Even the study of language is transformed; 
it is no longer a science of mechanicaL inflections. Com- 
I>arative philology shows how sounds have been trans- 
formed and how inflections have grown up; language is 
an evolution from crude beginnings by a quasi-vital 
process. 

With this concept of * real growth ' in the air, it was 
difficult to regard the human mind from the old stand- 
point. The mind could no longer be conceived of as a 
tabula rasa at the birth of each individual, inasmuch as 
each individual inherits the entire race-history of his 
biological organism. The sense organs, nerves, and brain 
exhibit progress from species to species, and the mental 
life ^diibits a distinct gradation of levels among the dif- 
ferent species. Thus the vague phrase * mental endow- 
ments ' came to have a definite and scientific meaning. 
The human individual at birth, if he has inherited no 
actual experiences, has at least inherited certain organic 
capacities which make his experience, from the outset, 
different from those of the lower animals. Pre-evolu- 
tionary assodationism was based on a mechanistic con- 
ception of experience; association was viewed as a me- 
chanical or chemical process. It now became necessary 
to interpret association after the pattern of organic 
processes. % 

It has been lu'ged by certain writers with some show of 
reason that the term associationism cannot properly be 
2q)plied to the transformed doctrine; and one must grant 
that the term no longer holds without qualification. But 
the historian finds two reasons for retaining the old desig- 
nation: First, the new school is a direct outgrowth of 
the older associationism — its historical successor. The 
two schools dovetail together; they belong historically to 
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the same movement and therefore deserve to be grouped 
together under the same name. Second, in the newer 
psychology the notion of association, though somewhat 
altered, still remains a dominant factor in the explanation 
of mental processes. 

In Spencer's evolutionary psychology the nervous 
fimctions play a more prominent role than even Bain 
accorded them. Spencer does not identify eiq)erience 
with neural activity as some of his critics claim.^ But 
he makes these physiological processes the pattern for 
the correlated psychological processes. He first investi- 
gates the processes of nerve physiology, and then trans- 
lates them directly into psychological processes. The 
physical and mental being two sides of the same unknown 
reality, the laws of the former hold for the latter by 
merely substituting a different set of terms. 

There are two prominent facts in the nervous life 
which interest psychologists: nerve impulse and nervous 
revivability. On the mental side the corresponding facts 
are feeling and association. Spencer formulates the con- 
ditions of nervous revival and transforms these conditions 
into laws of mental association. He differs with other 
associationists, however, in distinguishing between the act 
of inducing an associative mental state, which is for him 
the phenomenon of mental association, and the relation 
between the inducing and induced state, which he terms 
relation of f celling. The former experience is based on 
the neural phenomenon of revival or coherence; the latter 
is attributed to the shock which accompanies the passage 
from the old state to the new. His predecessors do not 
regard the ^ relation ' as a sq)arate element of conscious- 
ness, nor as a distinct physiological phenomenon. For 
them the revival or production of the second experience 

1 He applies the term * nervous shock * to the primitive form of 
experience, but in other respects he distinguishes the two sides very 
carefully. The word 'shock* itself is scarcely impeachable from 
the introspective standpoint. 
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carries with it the relation or union of elements and is 
part of the act of association; they recognize but one 
factor in the experience. 

Spencer's theory on this point has led to a study, by 
William James and other writers, of the feelings of rela- 
tion which accompany these relations of feeling. What 
interests us here, however, is that for Spencer the chief 
problem of association is the nature of the relations be- 
tween feelings, as indicated by the physiological process 
involved. Spencer finds that every relation associates 
itself with similar relations eiq>erienced in the past, just 
as feelings associate themselves with similar past feelings. 
Hence, for Spencer the primary fact or law of association 
is similarUy. Contiguity is subordinate; it is merely a 
repetition of the succession or coexistence which held 
among the original sensations. He finds, moreover, that 
consciousness as it grows complex tends more and more 
to take on the form of succession, while coexistence be- 
longs rather to the physical side.^ The degree or strength 
of assodability among experiences dq)ends on their vivid- 
ness, on the amount of repetition, and on a third prin- 
ciple which he calls the law of decreasing gain. 

Thus far Spencer conforms to the older assodationism 
in ^irit, in spite of his unusual interpretation of associa- 
tion. But his evolutionism ai^)ears when he transfers 
the nervous integration which underlies experience from 
the individual organism to the ^here of race history. 
The more fundamental nervous coherences are not formed 
in the lifetime of any individual; they are too deq>- 
rooted for that. Biology indicates that, like all struc- 
tures of the body, they have been gradually built up 
through many successive generations. Thus a difficulty 
of the older assodationism was met. Many thinkers had 
questioned Aether the well-nigh mdissoluble associations 

^ Physical events are both simultaneous and successive according 
to Spencer. 
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which empirical psychologists find in eiqperience could be 
built up through the comparatively few repetitions of 
similar experiences that occur during an individual's 
infancy. Doubt was thus cast upon the empirical solu- 
tion. But the evolutionists argued that nervous structure 
is inherited, and that the anatomical connections which 
underlie association are built up in large measure prior 
to actual eiq>erience. Hence, Uiey held that the condi- 
tions underlying association are inherited by the indi- 
vidual, though experience itself is not innate. The em- 
pirical position was confirmed by comparative neurology, 
which demonstrated that the underlying nerve structure 
involved in association has been gradually built up in 
the animal series. 

Spencer is responsible for bringing associationism into 
accord with the Darwinian biology. But Spencer was not 
a trained psychologist. In reading him one feels his lack 
of S3anpathy with the psychological standpoint. In his 
writings mental phenomena appear to be merely biological 
processes clothed with a borrowed garment for modesty's 
sake. Psychology is treated as a child imder tutelage, 
whose parent-science must alwas^s be consulted in matters 
of importance. 

It is to L£W£S, then, that we must turn for a S3an- 
pathetic exposition of flie revised theory. He believes 
mental phenomena to be worthy of study for their own 
sake; and his psychology, though based and rooted in 
physiology, is a matwe science capable of holding prop- 
erty in its own right. Lewes reasserts the claim of intro- 
spection, which Spencer had abandoned almost altogether, 
as an instrument of research. He is also unique among 
associationists in emphasizing the social data of psy- 
chology, which he believes to be chiefly responsible for 
the tremendous growth of mind in man beyond othar 
species. 

Lewes denotes the primitive dement of eq)erience by 
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the tenn neural tremor, and regards sensation as a group- 
ing together of these elements, whOe the higher types of 
experience are due in turn to groupings of sensations. 
This process of grouping, which Lewes also terms the 
logical process, is the association principle of earlier 
writers. But, like Spencer, he restricts the term associa- 
tion to one aspect of the grouping process: with him 
association is a purely adventitious grouping — one which 
has no basis in the connate mechanism. This would seem 
to exclude many important types of connection, such as 
the primitive spatial grouping of eiq)eriences. It harks 
back to Locke's view that association is a fortuitous or 
customary conjimction. The groupings which have a con- 
nate basis are more essential in Lewes's psychology than 
those which are brought about during the individual's life- 
time. For the sake of historic unity, however, we may 
include all aspects of his so-called ^ logical process ' under 
the traditional term association. 

Lewes considers associations of sequence more impor- 
tant than those of coexistence, but gives the latter greater 
weight than Spencer had attributed to thrai. Simul- 
taneous associations tend to become fixed, and the result- 
ing complex group operates like a single unit. Thus the 
percq)tion of objects as unitary experiences arises when 
several different sense-data combine. Lewes does not 
adopt the chemical analogy in describing these unions, 
like John Stuart Mill. But he lays emphasis on the 
transforming character of fusion, which gives a qualita- 
tive tinge to experiences. 

Serial grouping or association also is responsible, ac- 
cording to Lewes, for some of the varieties observed in 
experience. It leads in the first place to the rise of im- 
agery. When a large number of sensations are stimu- 
lated together, they cannot all be reinstated with their 
prior associations to the fullest extent; as a result, some 
are suppressed and only occur incipiently. Such incipient 
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reinstatements are representations or images. But a fur- 
ther step occurs: these images may be replaced by expe- 
riences of another sort, which bear no trace of the original 
sensations. Such experiences Lewes terms ideas; they 
include words and other associative factors which serve as 
signs for the image, though they do not resemble it. 

Not merely the sensory and image-producing mechan- 
ism, but even the phs^sical basis of ideas is too funda- 
mental to have been wholly developed within the indi- 
vidual's lifetime. All these mechanisms are connate — 
that is, they are due to a structure widdi has evolved 
phylogenetically. Ideas, according to Lewes, are a social 
product, and their physical basis could only be evolved 
by generations of social life. The association of ideas is 
much readier and easier than the association of images, 
inasmuch as ideas are more general — ^in other words, less 
concrete and less specialized — than images. Association 
of ideas (in this technical sense) constitutes the intel- 
lectual side of eiqperience, and hence the assodational 
analysis accounts for intellectual phenomena as readily as 
for sensation and imagery. 

Substitute the historic term ' association ' for Lewes's 
grouping or ' logical process,' and his psychology proves to 
be thoroughly associational; it carries out the associa- 
tional analysis more completely than any of the preceding 
attempts. 

Lewes suggests a plausible relation between sensation 
and a£fection, in the distinction which he carefully makes 
between external and S3rstemic senses. He adhares to 
Spencer's treatment of instinct and impulse, which points 
to a psychophysical correlation between the motor side 
of the organism and experience; this results in a psycho- 
logical concept of conduct, embodying the highest aspect 
under which mental phenomena may be viewed. It cor- 
responds closely to the more recently adopted term 
behavior. 
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It remained only to apply Lewes's principles in a sys- 
tematic manner, in order to construct a complete associa- 
tional psychology. But this was never accomplished. 
Later British writers, such as Sully, Ward, and Stout, 
based their analysis on a modified intuitionism, while the 
e^q)erimental laboratory movement initiated by Fechner 
and Wundt in Germany brought to light a new method 
of research, and treated association as a minor factor to. 
be investigated and analyzed ps3rchophysically. Thus the 
work of the association school remained incomplete when 
the movraient came to an end. The systraiatic study of 
the human mind along the lines indicated by Spenca: 
and Lewes, which should have crowned their work, was 
never undertaken. As a result the world today ai^raises 
the association psychology only through the fragmentary 
attempts at analysis belonging partly to a bygone unscien- 
tific age, partly to the rudimentary stage of the evolu- 
tion era. 



5. Estimate of English Associationism 

The work of the English school as a whole extended 
along three different lines: (i) The formulation of cer- 
tain laws according to which mental association proceeds. 
(2) The anals^sis of every sort of mental phenomena 
with a view to reducing them all, even the most complex, 
to the workings of the associative process. (3) The ap- 
plication of these results to the sciences of himianity, in 
an attempt to build up ss^stems of ethics, logic, episte- 
mology, jurisprudence, sociology, esthetics, and education 
in accordance with empirical principles. 

(i) The first of these problems was recognized as im- 
portant by many writers besides the associationists. 
Formulations of the laws of association were attempted 
by various psychologists not at all identified with the 
English school On the other hand we find considerable 
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diversity of opinion within the school itself regarding 
these laws. As one would expect, the associationists 
made a more careful and thorough study of the as- 
sociative principles than other schools. Nevertheless 
their discovery and formulation is not an achieve- 
ment for which the association school can claim ai- 
tire credit. 

(2) The attitude toward the second problem is more 
characteristic of the school. Where others accepted cer- 
tain mental powers as innate, or viewed certain experi- 
ences as simple data, the associationists sought to reduce 
mental function and structure to the lowest possible 
terms; they analyzed complex experience into sinq)ler ele- 
mentary data, joined together into real or ai^>arent unity 
by the associative processes. In some cases the pecu- 
liarities of a given writer's view may be due to his 
philosophical standpoint. In other cases they appear as 
legitimate psychological alternatives. 

With the progress of anatomy and physiology and the 
formulation of the broader biological laws, came the re- 
construction of certain psychological interpretations along 
the line of better organic analogies. In all this the asso- 
ciationists played a leading part. The chief contribution 
of the school to the historical development of psychology 
consists in their anals^sis of complex and higher mental 
states into simpler and more fundamental. Their work 
in this field, however incomplete, is of lasting value. 

(3) To study their third problem, the application of 
associative principles to other sciences, would carry us 
too far beyond the scope of this history. It should be 
emphasized, however, that the extension of associational 
principles to the various fields of mental and social science 
is an inevitable consequence of adopting the association 
standpoint. In faci, it was the search for empirical data 
adequate to account for the humanistic sciences that 
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really led most of these thinkers to adopt the association 
psychology. In all these sciences the association of ideas 
appeared to be the most adequate principle available for 
explaining the working of human mind. It would be 
scarcely correct to attribute utilitarianism and other 
phases of the empirical movement entirely to the influ- 
ence of the association psychology; rather, the raipirical 
trend of thought which originated with Locke manifested 
itself both in the association psychology and in allied, 
congruous movements in other sciences. 

The motive which underlay the association movement 
was an endeavor to explain mental phenomena on an 
empirical basis. The system arose out of the attempt 
to combat the notion that certain ideas are innate — im- 
planted in the mind at birth. But in the course of time 
the standpoint of both nativists and empiricists shifted. 
The nativists abandoned their theory of ready-made 
ideas, and claimed merely that the forms of eiq>erience 
are due to the intellect. The empiricists on the other 
hand were forced to admit that the primitive data of 
experience undergo transformation as they unite into com- 
plex forms. 

A t3^ical branch of nativists follow Kant in holding 
that the data of sensation are arranged by the mind itself 
in certain forms of time and space; these forms are native 
to the mind, but do not constitute experience — they do 
not of themselves appear in consciousness save in connec- 
tion with the data furnished from without. The later 
associationists, on the other hand, hold that the temporal 
and spatial forms are themselves built up in connection 
with eiqperience; they insist that the only ^ native ' data 
are the physiological dispositions of the brain which 
modify sensory impressions and transform them into a 
countless variety of central stimulations; the diversity of 
experience depends on the differentiation of these physio- 



^ 
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logical processes and not on any power native to the 
mind. 

The adoption of the evolution theory had little direct 
efifect on either of these positions. It only served to make 
the process of mental development more comprehensible, 
inasmuch as the underlying basis of association, wheth^ 
mental form or physiological disposition, was now seen to 
have evolved through generations of individual lives, in- 
stead of being a character of the individual organism. 

The nativist position rests on the assumption that mind 
is a substance or entity. The associationists regard each 
individual mma^asTOnsisting of many unit experiences, 
which are so firmly boimd together in simultaneous groups 
and in one long train, that they constitute a unitary 
consciousness. By scientific examination (so-called ' in- 
trospective analysis ') the elementary imits may be 
attended to separately and their derivation and synthesis 
may be accounted for, the groimds of their rise, combina- 
tion, and diversification being stated in terms of the 
physiological processes which accompany them.^ Be- 
cause it sought to split consciousness up into elementary 
states and laid special emphasis on the physiological basis, 
the association psychology has sometimes been termed a 
"psychology without a mind." It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the chief exponents of associationism 
recognized fully the unitary character of consciousness; 
the only basis for such criticism is that they regard the 
' self ' as a product of experience and not as the substan- 
tial and imderlying basis of consciousness. 

To simi up: (i) A cardinal point in the English move- 
ment is its hearty recognition of the psysiological basis 
of experience and its constant reference to the nervous 
functions in explaining the development of experience. 

1 Brown alone refused to consider these physiological laws a 
proper topic for psychology and merely stated the observed prin- 
ciples of psychological association. 
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(2) Mental association is accq>ted as the instrum»t 
whereby experience is fashioned into complex forms and 
serial trains; this associative process is viewed as depend- 
ing on certain characteristics of brain activities. (3) Fur- 
ther, associationists generally recognize that a transfor- 
mation occurs as a result of the associative union of 
experiences — ^that the product of such union is often 
qualitatively different from its elraients. Some writers 
consider this a dq)arture from the pure associational 
standpoint; but we have found that the theory in some 
form was accepted by practically all the English, associa- 
ti(mists except James Mill. It is in fact no more a 
departure from the genius of the associational analysis 
than recognition of qualitative diversity among the 
original sensations themselves.^ These three postulates, 
together with the primitive datum of sensibility, consti- 
tute the working material of the association school. 

We have observed how persistently these principles 
were used by the English writers in their attempt to 
explain all die phenomena of mental life. That the 
anal3^c examination was not carried out more sys- 
tematically and completely was due to the fact that the 
associationists were one and all busily engaged in 
strengthening their foundations. Even Spencer and Lewes 
were forced to reconstruct the bases of their ss^stem in 
order to bear the added weight of the new evolution 
concept. 

This task completed, it remained the duty of others to 
systematize the science along the lines laid down. But 
meanwhile the experimental laboratory method, starting 

1 It is interesting to note certain recent attempts (e.g. that of 
Professor E. B. Holt in his contribution to the *New Realism*) to 
derive the qualitative diflFerences in sensation and other experience 
from homogeneous primitive units. The present writer believes 
that the * mental chemistry ' analogy furnishes a more plausible 
ground of explanation. Qualitative modification (or * transforma- 
tion') may be regarded as a primitive * mental function/ of the 
same order as sensibility, revival, and association. 
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in Gennany, was bfginning to supersede tbe mediod of 
pure self-obsoratioiL Fsjfdiopliysics, with its finphasis 
on quantitative results, came more and more into the 
for^roond. 

The quantitative measurement of mental phencxnena 
gives greater predsicHi than mere sobjective analjnsis. 
But the two modes of investigation in reality sopfdemoit 
each other. Introq)ective analysis of the traditional as- 
sodational type, united with quantitative measurements 
obtained by the newer eiperimental methods, have yidded 
notable results. 
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